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The Seventh Volume and Fourth Year of THE ROUND TABLE will begin with Saturday, January 4, 1868. | 
The publication of THE WEEK will begin on the 1st of January. Attention is trvited to advertisements elsewhere. The first edition of THE WEEK will be i 
very large. | . : 
All persons indebted to THE ROUND TABLE ASSOCIATION are requested to make immediate payment. Measures will be taken to collect, without Surther notice 
all accounts which are now unsettled. > 3 
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An Englieh University man of established reputation as a | 17 MERCER STREET, NEW YORK. BY J. GURNEY & SON, 
Classical Scholar, College Tutor, and Author, desires to obtain as | _— 707 Broapway, N. Y. 
pupils two or three youths of talent and ambition, willing to un- | A New Girt Book For 1867-’68. |_ Mesers. Gurney & Son have the pleasure to announce to the 
dergo acourse of training that may fit them to win Scholarships | BURNS’S TAM O’SHANTER | Literary World and the Admirers of Charles Dickens that they 44 
d Prizes at Oxford, Eny., suflicient to pay their expenses there | . . ae . P ad | have secured the only Photographic Sittings that have or will be 
ane srises dace ees pay wa re. | Ilustrated with eight Original Drawings by Miller—in Photo- | made of him during his visit to the United States, which the fol- 
Many young men of quite limited means were so trained by him graph by Gardner. A royal = Handsomely printed and | lowing letter will attest: ’ 
formerly in England with entire success, and are now either sauce conde see or aed = a and edges, price $6; | [Copy.} 
Fellows of their Colleges or Parish Rectors; and he does not oe eee ae Mr Duan & bag peer ire ——- New Ly ee. 9. 19867. i‘ 
* ae - ; a) x B, Sirs: I can have no hesitation in complying wit 
see why he should not succeed equally well with American pu WIDDLETON’S EDITIONS OF CHOICE your request that I will guarantee your various Fram ay Pig ing 
pils, if they will only submit implicitly to his instruction and | STANDARD WORKS | Charles Dickens to be the only pay for which he has sat, or 
guidance. Many of the most eminent clergy of New York will | 7, 7; : | Will sit, in the United S ates. I do this with the knowledge and 
: Y cee seg | In Bindings suitable for Presents or the Library, in crown 8vo | sanction of Mr. Dickens. Yours faithfully, Groraz DoLy 
endorse his English Testimonials as to his success as a Univer- | volumes. Each set of books in a box. Price $2 25 per vol. in| Messrs. J, GuRNuY & Son, 707 Broadway, New York . 
sity Honor Tutor. Address | cloth; $4 in half calf, The pictures will be on exhibition ina few days : 
D. C. L., Box 419, Post-office, Brooklyn, | HALLAM’S COMPLETE WORKS. From the last London The trade supplied at the usual discount. . 
= edition, revised and corrected by the author: the most ac- 
curate and reliable extant. Comprising—Middle Ages, 3 
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LONDON CORRESPONDENT. | vols, ; Literature of Europe, 4 vols. ; Constitutional History | M W 
— | ¢ on gran 3 _ Uniform sets, 10 vols. ; or any of the PRIZ E ED A L s A A R DED. 1| 

¥ z Jee yi > , Ww 1 » orks separately. 
The Editor of a Weekly London Paper, who contributes to a) y ¥.0 CONS TINUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 2vols, | LONDON, 1862, AND PARIS, (867. | 


first-class London Daily and other Journals, Political and Liter- May's is acontinuation of Hailam’s great work—tracing the | 


ary, would be glad to accept an engagement as London Corre- | rogress and developement of the British Constitution dur- | ENGLISH BIBLES, 
spondent to an American Paper, Address A, K., ADAMS & | ng an entire century, |AME ’ y OP > i ' i| 
SRANCIY, 60 Fleet Street, London, E. C. . HALLAM'S AND MAY'S CONSTITUTIONAL History or | “MERICAN EPISCOPAL PRAYER-BOOKS, CHURCH | 
en: ENGLAND. These two works, in bvo form the com- | SERVICES, LESSONS, Etc, 1} 
— pees Soe : ete History, from the Accession of Henry VIL. to 1860, eo see i 
AN UNUSUAL OPENINC. NAPIE} Ss PENINSULAR WAR. 55 Maps and Plana of Battles, NEW AND ELEGANT STYLES wow +uti APPROACH- 
mai? pDISRani ee steel, and a complete Index, 6 vols. 8vo, $15, | ING wotlVAY SEASON. 
A rare opportunity is now open to a gentleman of ability to be- | Hige ary y beset Fy vm — | LARGEST AND MOST VARIED STOCK EVER IMPORTED, 

come partner in a New York publishing firm of the highest repu- | DR, DORAN'’S WORKS. Comprieing— . | AND UNSURPASSED IN FINISH OR ELEGANCE 

tation and position. Capital required, $10,000, Address, imme- ANNALS OF THE STAGE. 2 vols, a OF DESIGN. | 
diately TABLE T'natTs, With Something on Them. 1 wo}, 
, SUPERINTENDENT, LITERARY BUREAU —— axe Sew, with Remnants of Record touching tho EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
sale Soares ot — akers of Both, 1 vol. : 
152 Naseau Street, New York, Tue Queens or ENGLAND oF THE House of HaNoven | 626 Broadway, New York. 


= mi .. wives Nigh an yd Saaneee 2 vols. | ° 

<NIGHTS AND THEIR Days, 1 vol, TINY > ra if 
A vacant Professorship of Agriculture, also MONARCHS RETIRED FROM Business. 2vols, Uniform sets, | NINE NEW BOOKS. I 
ove of Chemistry, with very fair salaries, in a university of the 9 vola,, or separate works, | —— \ 
first class. Applications may be made to CHARLES LAMB'S COMPLETE WORKS, Corrected and re- | Reavy Tis WEEK: 


; = vised, with Portrait. The most elegant edi b ed. 
Tue AMERICAN Literary BuRBAU, 132 Nassau Street, N. Y. 1 hed abot egant edition published TEMPLE HOUSE. 


__,5 vols, With Steel Portrait and Memoir, 
<a ——- 4 sae ~ | BU _— er a Gee 3 vole. ae ot | A new novel by Mrs. Elizabeth Stoddard, author of the * Mor- 
e est- on of quaint © rton”’ is unsurparsed in beauty of | gesons,” etc, In truth and sharpness of portraiture, vivid reality 
A Partnor wanted In an established W mechantcal execution | of descriptions and story, and piquancy of dialogue, this new 


ern Commercial College. But little capital required, Address =| PROF, WILSON’S NOCTES AMBROSIAN, Edited, with | novel has rarely been surpassed. *,* Price $1 7. \| 
Tue American Literary Bureau, 132 Nassau Street, N. Y. Notes, by Dr. Rt. Shelton Mackenzie. With portraits, 6 | 





vols, Inc uding Life of Prof. Wilson by Mrs, Gordon, 
| SYDNEY SMITH'S WIT AND WISDOM. Selections from his 


RECTORY SCHOOL, HAMDEN, CONN. Writings and Passages of his Letters and Table-Talk. 





VANQUISHED. 


A spicy and witty novel from the pen of Miss Agnes Leonard, 
a new Southern authoress. *,* Price $1 75. i! 
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sistants, THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS OF MIRTH AND MARVEL. | WILL-O’-THE-WISP. 
TERMS: $750 PER ANNUM. Lame aga Lye eo ge With 16 Hlustrations by An exceedingly attractive little story for young people. Trans- 
ReFERENcE: Rr. Rey. Jonn Wivuiams, D.D. BON GAULTIER'S BOOK OF BALLADS. By W. E. Aytoun. | Sa ierice $1 00. *,* Exquisitely printed, bound, and il- 
— With Illustrations. 1 vol. : = i 
T H E Ww E E K ‘ eencinia ~ THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. By William E. Aytoun. | ! 
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| THE CULPRIT FAY. 

| Anew holiday edition of Drake’s well-known charming fairy 
oem. Illustrated with 100 exquisite drawings on wood by Lum- 

*,* Elegantly bound, price $5. 


vol. 
, .| DEAN MILMAN’S HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY. A hand- 
The latest Operatic, Musical, Dramatic, and Fashionable Intel some edition in large type. 3 vole. 
ligence in general, from all parts of the World, will be given in| MILMAN’S HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 3 vols. Uniform with | pc 
THE WEEK. Christianity. a 
STANLEY’S SINAI AND PALESTINE. A new edition, with 




















% a many colored Maps and Plates. 8vo, price 4 Love in Letters—A Curious and Fascinating Book, . . $200 iq 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS. CONINGTON’S TRANSLATION OF THE ZNEID OF VIRGIL. — 
pa Rendered into English octosyllabic verse by the Rev. John | Corry O’Lanus—Comic Epistles, with Illustrations,. . 150 ii 
CHARLES L. JONES Conington, Corpus Professor of Latin in the University of 
: : gn Mateos ney Woman's Strategy—A capital new English novel 150 
843 BROADWAY, NEAR FOURTEENTH STREET. aint ane se choice vee, which a be found on our ey P ss 
L atalogue. Mailed to any address upon application. Es ‘ | 
STANDARD WORKS a These Books, kept in stock by principal Bookeellers Widow Spriggins —A new book. Author ‘“ Widow Bedott,” 1 %5 if 
throughout the Country, and mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price ' 
M ms pronto BOOKS by Publisher. : Four Oaks—Novel by a new Southern Authoress, : os 
AGNIFICENT PRES , cise t 
BE ee CHROMOS IN BLACK WALNUT FRAMES. A NEw Book. A Book about Lawyers—The ce!ebrated English work, . 200 i 














AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF MADELAINE DARTH; These books are beautifully bound, are sold everywhere, and ' 

RICH FANCY GOODS, A STRANGE LIFE-EPISODE. sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of price. 

ALL SUITABLE FOR HANDSOME CHRISTMAS AND NEW In paper, price 50 cents. Cc. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, Vi 
YEAR: PRESENTS. Send for it to Tur Acz Magazine, P. O. Box 169, Chicago, Ill. NEW YORK. 1 i 
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NEW EDITIONS JUST PUBLISHED 
BY 


BROWN & CO., 
BOSTON: 
THE SCIENCE OF WEALTH: 


A Manual of Political Economy. Embracing the Laws of Trade, 
Corrency, and Finance, By Amasa Walker, Lecturer on Pub- 
lic Economy at Amherst College. Fourth edition, with an 
additional chapter on Gold, 8vo, cloth, $3. 


HISTORY OF THE CONSPIRACY OF PON- 
TIAC. 
By Francis Parkman, Fourth edition. 8vo, cloth, $3. 


THE PRACTICE IN PROCEEDINCS IN THE 
PROBATE COURT, 

Including the Probate of Wills, the Appointment of Adminis- 
trators, Guardians, and Trustees, Assignment of Dower, 
Partition of Lands, the Settlement of Accounts, etc., etc. 
Designed for the use of Executors and others having busi- 
ness in the Probate Court. By William L. Smith. 12mo, 
cloth, $2. 


LITTLE, 


READY IN A Few Days: 


THE STORY OF MY CHILDHOOD. 
Translated from the French of Mme. Michelet by Mary F. Curtis 


BROWN, WATKINS & SHAW, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF STATIONERY, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, 
AND 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 





128 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORE, 


*,* Prompt attention paid to Orders by Mail. 





CHOICE MUSIC BOOKS 
FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Beethoven's Sonatas, 2 vols., cloth, each $7 50. Chopin’s Ma- 
zurkas and Waltzes, cloth, $5. Mendelssohn's Songs Without 
Words, cloth, $3. Mozart's Sonatas, cloth, $7 50. Thalberg’s 
L’Art du Chant, cloth, $5. Moore’s Irish Melodies, plain, $2 50; 
cloth, $3; full gilt, $4. 

Home Circle Series, comprising a collection of instrumental 
music for the piano, 2 vols. The Pianist’s Album, a new collec- 
tion, forming the third volume of the ‘‘Home Circle.” The 
Silver Chord, songs, ballads, quartets, duets, etc., piano acc. 
Shower of Pearls, vocal duets, piano acc. Gems of German 
Song, German and English words, piano acc. Gems of Scottish 
Song, Scotch songs and ballads, piano acc. Gems of Sacred 
Song, Sabbath songs and home ballads, piano acc. Operatic 
Pearls, popular songs, quartets, duets, trios, etc., from the prin- 
cipal operas. Price of each volume, plain, $2 50; cloth, $3; 
cloth, full gilt, $4. Sold in separate volumes, or the set com- 
plete, by all Music Dealers, and sent post-paid by OLIVER DIT- 
SON & CO., PuBLIsHERS, 277 Washington Street, Boston; 
CHARLES H. DITSON & CO., 711 Broadway, New York. 
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‘CLUB FOR 1868. | 


$250 A YEAR 


For THe WEEKLY EveNtna Post and | 
THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, | 


$300 A YEAR 


For THe WEEKLY EVENING Post and 
THE RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE. 


$400 A YEAR 


For THz WEEKLY EvENING Post, | 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, and Riy- | 
ERSIDE MAGAZINE, | 


$400 A YEAR 


| For TuE Semi-Wrek iy Evenine Post 
| and either Tue AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
| TURIST Or RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE. 


Send for free specimen copy to 
‘THE EVENING POST, 


| NEw York. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS - 

For 1863, besides a capital story by Charles Dickens, the most 
popular of living writers, will contain the last half of Dr. Hayes's 
famous Arctic Story; more of Mrs. Stowe’s inimitable Tales and 
Sketches; a new story by the author of Leslie Goldthwaite ; six 
interesting Historical articles; and other entertaining reading 
of all kinds, by the best writers of the country, and illustrated 
with numerous attractive pictures, 


TERms—$2 ayear. Twenty cents specimen number, post-paid. 
Liberal discount to clubs. 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, 
BOSTON, 


THE Rounp TABLE. 


Vol. 7. THE ROUND TABLE. Vol. 7.| 
A SATURDAY REVIEW 
or 
Politics, Literature, Finance, Society, and Art. 
FOR 1868. 








THE ROUND TABLE has now attained a general enccess 
never yet achieved by any journal of simiiar class in the United 
States. Its cash receipts have fairly doubled within the past 
year, and that without the aid of * subsidies ” of any description, 
whether political, personal, or corporative, Its advertising has 
reached an average far exceeding that of any literary journal 
ever established here—an evidence of appreciation which speaks 
for itself—and its circulation is steadily increasing. 

THE ROUND TABLE is offered to the public as a tporeugiy 
independent weekly review. It opposes radicalism and section- 
alism, but it is the organ of no party, sect, or clique. It aims to 
tell the truth about things and men without regard to their opin- 
ions, position, or influence. The views of the paper respecting 
the Suffrage, Finance, Free Trade, etc., are sufficiently kuown to 
require no present elucidation. Such as they are they will be 
steadfastly adhered to. 

THE ROUND TABLE 4eals largely with BOOKS and LITER- 
AKY TOPICS; it does not, however, confine itself to them, 
It attempts the intelligent discussion of ALL matters most im- 

ortant and interesting to the whole country; while as regards 

{USIC, the OPERA, the HIGHER DRAMA, and ARTISTIC and 
SOCIAL affairs in general, it aims to be a schvlarly, graphic, and 
always interesting mirror of Metropolitan Life. 

THE ROUND TABLE will contain from time to time articles 
on special subjects of BUSINESS, INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS, 
INSURANCE, and EDUCATION, prepared with care by thor- 
oughly competent hands and of a character that the experience 
of the past year has shown to be most widely acceptable and in- 
structive. 

THE ROUND TABLE, as a medium for advertisers, presents 
advantages which are seldom equalled. It goes among people 
who not only read, but have the means to buy. The advertise- 
ments of publishers—which now present, in the season, a fuller 
view of the American trade than has ever been regularly presented 
in a weekly form—constitute the staple, and are read with interest 
by great numbers. But all fine merchandise may profitably be 
advertised in theese columns, while insurance and financial com- 
panies can positively find no superior channel of publicity. The 
journal is extensively bound, thus enhancing the value of all the 
advertisements it contains, 

THE ROUND TABLE is essentially a NATIONAL JOURNAL 
—earnestly seeking and striving to promulgate those principles 
and measures which it believes to be favorable to the peace, pros- 
perity, and harmonious unity of the whole country. As all con- 
nected with it, editors, writers, and others, are (with the excep- 
tion of publicly-announced English contributors) of American 
birth and breeding, the patriouc characteristics of the journal 
are in a manner assured. 


The Imperial Review (London). 
“The only journal which adequately represents American edu- 
cation and culture.” 
Triibner's Literary Record (London). 


“ The New York Round Table is the best literary paper pub- 
lished in the United States. It is independent, outspoken, free 
from anything like favoritism, and we believe totally inaccessible 
to corrupt influences.” 


Extract from a letter of the late Fitz-Greene Halleck, dated October 


, st 





*“T value The Round Table very highly indeed. It equals The 
London Spectator and excels The London Saturday Review. It 
persevered in, it will create and command its own public, in a 
short time—a public composed of our most intelligent classes—of 
those to whom the purely, or rather impurely, party newspapers 
are a nuisance. The two articles first in the number for this 
week (October 26) are proofs of the correctness of its opinions 
and of the frank and fearless power of expressing them so 
honorable to their writers.” 


From The (London) Bookseller, October 31, 1867. 

“The Round Table, published in New York, is, we rejoice to 
see, making its way and becoming a power. As we have before 
now pointed out what we considered faults in the management 
of this journal, so we have great pleasure in saying that it is now 
in every way as well conducted as the best of our own, and is far 
ahead of most of its native contemporaries. It is thoroughly 
American, manly, outspoken, and independent, but courteous, 
tolerant, and gentlemanly.” 


The San Francisco (Cal.) News-Letter. 

** The Round Table is altogether iu the van of American serial 
literature. The admirable ecnolarship of the paper is not more 
remarkable than ire independence and its sympathy with freedom 
and progress In whatever form manifested. Its summaries of 
literary and artistic news are made with rare intelligence, and 
nothing can be more wholesome than the tone of its criticisms,” 


SCALE OF TERMS. 


One copy 1 year, . ° 8 . ° . - $600 
Beers, .. « ° e ° ° ° ° 10 00 
* «6 months, ° ° ° ° ° 3 50 
“ 1 year, clergymen and teachers, ‘ 4 00 


’ (No deduction for less than one year.) 
Five copies 1 year, . x " . ; . 22 50 
For the convenience of subscribers Club Rates have been 
arranged with many of the leading American and English period- 
icals. Henceforth persons desiring any of the publications 
named below may obtain them for one year by remitting to the 
office of either, in addition to the regular $6 subscription rate for 
The Round Table, the sum annexed to the required magazine. 


QUARTERLY. 

The American Law Review (full price $5), . . ¥ 
The Journal of Speculative Philosophy ($2), . 
The Journal of Psychological Medicine ($5), 
The een Quarterly Review ($4), . 
The Edinburgh Review ($4), 

The Weetmiuster Review ($4), 
The North British Review (#4), 
The Contemporary Review ($12), 


MONTHLY. 
Putnam's Magazine ($4), . Ne 
The New York Medical Journal ($5), 
The American Naturalist (£3), . ‘ 
The Riverside Magazine ($2 50), 
The Broadway ($3), . ° 
The Art Journal ($1 50), . 
Good Words ($3), . ° ° . 
The Sunday Magazine ($3 50), . 5 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine ($4), 
WEEKLY. 
The Medical Gazette ($2), " . . ‘ . 50 
Littell’s Living Age ($8), . ° ° . ° . 6 00 
Additions will presently be made to this list, and, generally, a 


reduced rate can be arranged for any standard periodical of 
American publication. 


The Publishers decline all responsibility for remittances sent 
through the mails otherwise than by Drafts ° New York, Checks 
or Post-office Money-orders. . 
THE ROUND TABLE, 


132 Nassau Street, New York. 
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Subscriptions and Advertisements received in London by 
Avams & Francis, 59 Fleet Street, London, E. C. 
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THE POPULAR EDITION OF DICKENS, 


D. APPLETON & CO,, 
443 anp 445 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
WILL PUBLISH IMMEDIATELY 
A CHEAP EDITION 
oF THE 


WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 


FOR THE MILLION, 
Clear Type, Handsomely Printed, and of Convenient Size, 
Comprising the following volumes, at the annexed prices, vary- 
ing in price according to the number of pages: 


Oliver Twist (now ready), . ; i2 pages. . Weents 


American Notes, . . . ° 104% , » 20% 
Dombey & Son, ‘ ‘ ; Py oa: * 4 ‘ 3 
Martin Chuzzlewit, . S .- = om ¢ . . ee 
Our Mutua) Friend, ° . . a r 3% 4 
Christmas Stories (mowready), . 160 “ . . @& « 
Tale of Two Cities, . ° ° ‘ 144 “ 29 % 
Hard Times, ; . > 5 | 6% 
Nicholas Nickleby (nowready), . 340 “ . . % 
Bleak House, . : = : ; Bt. s ee 
Little Dorrit, . 5 ; : ; 330 “ 3 
Pickwick Papers, . 5 . ; 326 8 . 
David Copperfield, . eS > a ™. . & * 
Barnaby Rudge, s . é 3: So os - 2 * 
Old Curiosity Shop, 5 ‘ ‘ — - & 
Great Expectations, ° . . mam . ee * 
Sketches and Pictures from Italy, am . 83 


On receipt of $4 50 we will mail to any address, as published, 
post-paid, the entire works of Charles Dickens. 
Either of the above sent FREE BY MAIL On receipt of the price, 


EXTRAORDINARY OPPORTUNITY FOR THE MILLION To 
SECURE A LIBRARY. 

Civs Rates.—A discount of 25 per cent. will be made for 39 
copies of one volume, or 30 complete sete, sent to one address; a 
discount of 20 per cent. on 20 copies ; 15 per cent. on 10 copies, 

CaANVASSERS have the opportunity of procuring more sub- 
scribers for this series than for any other, as every apprentice, 
mechanic, and journeyman will certainly buy Dickens at this low 
price. Send to the publishers for epecial rates. 


Neansy READY : 
THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


In the same cheap style. 


ENCLISH AND CONTINENTAL ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKS, 
CHOICE EDITIONS IN FINE BINDINGS, 
JUST IMPORTED BY 
ALLEN EBBS, 


183 Broadway, up-stairs. 


LECCAT BROTHERS, 
CHEAPEST BOOKSELLERS IN THE WORLD. 
Our Immense Catalogue, No. 17, Just Published, Free. 


13.462 Magnificent English Booke, just received, at our price. 
53,462 Illustrated Children’s Books, at your price. 
67,432 Books suitable for tne Holidays, at any price. 
21,432 Family and small Bibles, Prayer-Books, Photograph Albums, 
‘toy Bouks, Annuals—inake an offer. 
113 Nassau Street, between Beekman and Ann. 





HOLIDAY ANNOUNCEMENT ! 


C. A. STEVENS & CO., 


40 East Fourteenth Street, Union Square, 
New York. 





We are now prepared for 


THE COMINC SEASON, 


with a choice selection of 


DIAMONDS, CLOCKS, 
PEARLS, BRONZES, 
RICH JEWELRY, PORCELAIN WARE, 


PARIAN MARBLE, 
AND 
OTHER FANCY GOODS, ALL AT POPULAR PRICES. 





—_—— 


PRANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS. 


No more suitable and no more beautiful Christmas or New 
Year's Gift can be made than one of these exquisite works of 
art. Ask for Prang’s American Chromos. For sale by all Art 
Stores. Prang’s Journal of Popular Art describes how Chromos 
are made, and contains letters and articles by Mrs. Stowe, Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Church (the painter), Bayard Taylor, Parton, 
Redpath, Leland, and others. Sent free to any address. 


L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 


———— 








THE GREAT PRIZE. 





ExposiTion UNIVERSELLE, Paris, 1867. 
THE HOWE MACHINE CO., Extas Howe, Jr., 699 Broadway, 
New York, awarded over eighty-two competitors the Highest 
Premium, THE ONLY Cross OF THE LEGION OF HoNOR AND GOLD 
MEDAL, given to American Sewing Machines, per Imperial Decree, 
a in the Moniteur Universe (official journal of the French 
mpire), Tuesday, 2d July, 1867, in these words: 





Fabricante de Machines a coudre exposant. 
Exias Hows, Jr. f Manufacturer of Sewing Machines, Leatuibit 1 
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HOLIDAY PRESENTS! 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS, AND STATIONERS, 
443 and 445 Broadway, New York, 
Have a Jarge and superior assortment of 

FINE ILLUSTRATED WORKS, SUPERB GIFT BOOKS, 

CHOICE EDITIONS OF THE POETS 

AND THE 

BEST STANDARD LITERATURE, 

PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, FOREIGN AND AMERICAN, 
STEREOSCOPES AND STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS. 
ALSO, 
THE FINEST STATIONERY, 
Selected from the London and Paris Markets. 





Among the prominent novelties are New Illustrated Editions of 
The Household Book of Poetry; 

Collected and edited by CuarLes A. Dana. New Edition, 
enlarged, with additions from recent authors. lllustrated 
with steel engravings by celebrated artists. 1 vol. imp. 
8vo, morocco, extra or antique, $20. 


Words of Hope and Comfort 
FoR THE SORROWFUL. 1 vol. 4to, illuminated borders around 
each page, with appropriate texts of Scripture both from 
the Old and New Testaments. Price, $40. 
This elegant work is peculiarly fitting and appropriate for 
a present, and its chasteness of execution and well-con- 
ceived designs render it one of the most beautiful and ornate 
books of the season ; the texts are well chosen, and we think 


will be found to prove a comfort and consolation to the af- 
flicted and bereaved. 


Bunyan’s Allegorical Works ; 

Or, THE Pr.arim’s Procress AND Tuk Hoty War; together 
with His Grace Abounding, Divine Emblems, and other 
Poems. Edited with Notes, Original and Selected, and a 
Life of John Bunyan, by the Rev. Charles H. H. Wright, 
M.A. With numerous beautifully colored illustrations by 
Castelli and Bartsch. One vol. 4to, half morocco, gilt 
edges, $20 ; morocco antique, gilt edges, $25. 


(Les Jardins.) 
The Cardens of the World; 
Tuer llistory AND Description. Illustrated with 240 De- 
signs, engraved by the best French artists, and printed by 
Mame & Co., of Tours, France. 1 vol. folio, $60. 


The Complete Works of Charles Dickens. 
Containing five hundred and two characteristic illustrations 
by Cruikshank and Phiz. Twenty-six volumes 12mo, print- 
ed on good paper, in large, cleartype. Full calf extra, $120. 


Waverley Novels. 

By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Beautifully Illustrated with 204 
Engravings, many of them proofs, and numerous head and 
tail pieces. 24 vols. 8vo, handsomely printed in clear type 
on good paper, full calf, extra, $175; full levant morocco, 
gilt edges, $250. 

A Universal Library and Valuable Present. 
The American Cyclopzedia : 

A Popular Dictionary of Useful Knowledge. Edited by George 
Ripley and Charles A. Dana, aided by a numerous eelect 
corps of writers in all branches of Science, Art, and Litera. 
ture. In sixteen large volumes 8vo; 750 double-column 
pages in each volume. 

Price and Style of Binding, per vol.:—Extra cloth, $5; library 
leather, $6; half turkey morocco, dark, $6 50; half turkey mo- 
rocco, flexible, $7; half russia, extra gilt, $750; full morocco, 
antique, gilt edges, $9 ; full russia, $9. 

A COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF THE 


1001 ATTRACTIVE BOOKS, 
EMBRACING NEW STYLES OF ALBUMS, JUVENILE 
BOOKS, AND STATIONERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 

To be had on application. 


MESSRS. ROBERTS BROTHERS 
PuBLISH THIS WEEK: 
THE FRIENDSHIPS OF WOMEN. 
By Wm. Rovunsrvit_E ALGER, Author of The Genius of Solitude. 


In one volume, to match Madame Récamier and Madame 
Swetchine. Price, §2., 











Beautiful Presentation Books. 
Madame Récamier's Memoirs. Cloth, $2; morocco, $5 50. 
Madame Swetchine’s Life. Cloth, $2; morocco, $5 50. 
Jason (the Great Poem of the Day). Cloth, $1 50; morocco, $5. 
The Layman's Breviary. Cloth, gilt, $2 50 ; morocco, $6. 
My Prisons. By Pellico, Cloth, gilt, $3 50; morocco, $7. 
The Genius of Solitude. Cloth, $2; calf, $5. 
Jean Ingelow's Poems. Illustrated, cloth, $12; morocco, $18, 
Jean Ingelow's Poems. 2 vols., cloth, $3 50; morocco, $10. 





Sold by all booksellers, and mailed, post-paid, by the publish- 
ers, Send for catalogue. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 








IN THE PREss: 


THE POEMS OF MRS. ELLEN CLEMEN- 
TINE HOWARTH. 
Price $1 26 (payable on publication of the book), 
Persons wishing to become subscribers may address: 

Mrs. Jupek Van Dyk, Trenton, N. J., 
Mrz. Dr. Butro.trn, Trenton, N. J., 

R. W. Gitper, Office of The Advertiser, Newark, N. J., or 

Dorsey GARDNER, Office of Zhe Round Table, New York. 


4.07 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


I. 


Smiles’s Huguenots, The Huguenots: their Settle- 
ments, Churches, and Industries in England and Ireland’ 
By Samuel Smiles, author of Self Help, etc. Crown 8yo, 
cloth, bevelled edges, $1 75. 


Il, 


Barnes’s Evidences of Christianity. Lectures on 


the Evidences of Christianity inthe Nineteenth Century, De- 
livered in the Mercer Strect Church, New York, January 21 
to February 21, 1867. On the Ely Foundation of the Union 
Theological Seminary. By Albert Barnes, author of Notes 
on the New Testament, etc. 12mo, morocco cloth, bevelled 
edges, $1 75. 

III. 

The Lovers’ Dictionary: A Poetical Treasury of Loy- 
ers’ Thoughts, Fancies, Addresses, and Dilemmas, Indexed 
with nearly Ten Thousand References as a Dictionary of Com- 
pliments and Guide to the Study of the Tender Science. 
Post 8vo, cloth, $350; gilt edges, $4 25. 


IV. 

Mace’s Fairy Book. Home Fairy Tales (Contes du Petit- 
Chateau). By Jean Macé, Author of The Servants of the 
Stomach, etc. Translated by Mary L. Booth, Translator of 
Martin’s History of France, Laboulaye’s Fairy Book, etc. 
With engravings. 12mo, cloth, $1 75; gilt edges, $2 25. 


Vv. 

Three English Statesmen: Pym, Cromwell, and 
Pitt. A Course of Lectures on the Political History of Eng- 
land. By Goldwin Smith, Author of Lectures on the Study 
of History, ctc. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


VIL 
Agnes Strickland’s Queens of England. Lives 
of the Queens of England. From the Norman Conquest. 
By Agnes Strickland, Author of Lives of the Queens of Scot- 
land. Abridged by the Author. Revised and edited by Caro- 
line G. Parker. Large 12mo, cloth, $2. (Uniform with the 
Students’ Histories.) 


VEE; 

Haswell’s Engineers’ and Mechanics’ Pocket- 
Book, Twenty-first edition, revised and enlarged. By 
Charles H. Haswell, Civil and Marine Engineer. 663 pages 
12mo, leather, pocket-book form, $3. 

Just adopted by the United States Navy and Treasury De- 
partments, 
VIII. 

Wood’s Physical Exercises. Manual of Physical 
Exercises; Comprising Gymnastics, Rowing, Skating, 
Fencing, Cricket, Calisthenics, Suiling, Swimming, Sparring, 
and Base-Ball; together with Rules for Training and Sani- 
tary Suggestions. By William Wood, Instructor in Physical 
Education. With 125 illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ LIST OF NEW NOVELS, 
Guild Court. By George MacDonald. 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 


The Brothers’ Bet. By Miss Carlen. 8vo, paper, 25 
cents. 


Mabel’s Progress. By the author of Aunt Margaret's 
Trouble. 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 


The Waterdale Neighbors. By the author of Paul 
Massie. 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 


Carlyon’s Year. By the author of Lost Sir Massingberd. 
8vo, paper, 25 cents. 
Stone Edge : A Tale. 8vo, paper, 25 cents. 


Circe; on, TuREE Acts IN THE LIFE OF AN ARTIST. By Bab- 
ington White. 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 


The Tenants of Malory. By J. 8. Le Fanu. 8vo, 
paper, 50 cents. 


Birds of Prey. By M. E. Braddon. Illustrations. 8vo, 
paper, 75 cents, 


The Curate’s Discipline. By Mrs.Eiloart. Svo,paper, 
50 cents. 


Harrer & Broruers will send the above works by mail, 


postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the 
price. 





CIFT BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


STANDARD AND HISTORICAL WORKS IN FINE 
BINDINGS. 
PUBLICATIONS OF 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 


110 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 
WHITE'S SHAKESPEARE, 12 vols, crown 8vo or 16mo, 
BANCROFT’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 9 vols. 
8vo. 
THE BRITISH ESSAYISTS, 88 vols. 16mo. 
THE WORKS OF EDMUND BURKE. 12 vols. crown 8vo. 
PARKMAN’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 3 vols. small 8vo. 
PALFREY'’S NEW ENGLAND. 3 vols. 8vo. 
THE LIFE OF JOSEPIT WARREN. 8vo. 
SPARKS’S AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 15 vols. 16mo. 
SPARKS’S LIFE AND WRITINGS OF WASHINGTON. 12 
vole, 8vo. 
LIFE AND WORKS OF JOHN ADAMS, 10 vols. 8vo. 
LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES OF SAMUEL ADAMS. 3 vols. 
8vo. 
— LIFE AND TIMES OF MADISON. Vols. I. and IL, 
vo. 


LIFE OF TIMOTHY PICKERING. Vol.I. 8vo. 
OLIVER'S PURITAN COMMONWEALTH. 8vo. 
SABINE’S AMERICAN LOYALISTS. 2 vols. 8vo. 
SAVAGE'S N. E. GENEALOGICAL DICTIONARY. 4 vols. 8vo. 
WEBSTER’S LIFE AND WORKS. 6 vols. 8vo. 
EVERETT’S ORATIONS AND SPEECHES. 83 vols. 8vo. 
WINTHROP’S SPEECHES AND ADDRESSES. 2 vols. 8vo. 
BOUTWELL’S SPEECHES. 12mo. 

BRAZIL AND THE BRAZILIANS. 8vo. 

WORKS OF EPICTETUS. Crown 8vo. 

DR. BIGELOW’S MODERN ENQUIRIES. Crown 8vo. 
GRIMM’S MICHAEL ANGELU. 2 vols. crown 8yvo. 
WALKER'S SCIENCE OF WEALTH. 8vo. 

WALTON’S ANGLER. Major's edition. 16mo. 
FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. 16mo. 


HOLIDAYS! 


JUVENILES! JUVENILES! 





A FINE ASSORTMENT 
oF 
BOOKS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, THE 
FAMILY, ANO LIBRARY. 
The very latest publications of the day, adapted to all classes, 


found in great profusion and at the lowest rates. 


U. D. WARD, 
116 Nassau Street, New York. 





ATTRACTIVE HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
GRAY’S POFMes. ‘ 
With Dlustrationa by Dirket Foster. The exquisite Cambridge 
edition. Small 4to, cloth, $2 25. 
‘One of the daintiest volumes we have ever seen.” —Congrega- 
tionalist. 





THE BOOK OF PRAISE. Compiled by Sir Roundell Palmer. 

THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Illustrated by Stotherd. . 

THE BALLAD BOOK. By William Allingham., 

THE JEST BOOK. By Mark Lemon. 

THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF SONGS AND LYRICS. 
Each in 16mo, morocco cloth, at $1 %5. 





Toe VALUABLE NATIONAL WORK. 
DE TOCQUEVILLE’S DEMOCRACY IN 
AMERICA. 
2 vols. post Svo, morocco cloth, $6. 
All the above works in a varicty of ELEGANT CALF AND MOROCCO 
BINDINGS at moderate prices. 





For sale by all Booksellers, or sent free by mail on receipt of 
the price by the Publishers, 
SEVER & FRANCIS, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


THE WEEK. 
There will be no regard to parties or eects in making the se- 
lections for THE WEEK. Articles will be printed on all sides 
of politics, with reference only to their ability and interest. 








THE GREAT STORY 
oF 
CROMWELL AND HIS TIMES. 
THE NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF THE SCHONBERG- 
COTTA FAMILY, 
ENTITLED 
ON BOTH SIDES OF THE SEA. 


A Story of the Commonwealth and the Restoration. 1 vol.12mo, 
$1 75. A Sequel to The Draytons and the Davenants. 





mM. W. DODD, 
506 Broadway, New York. 








GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & 





SONS. 


Now Reapy, Prick 25 CEn'rs, 


THE BROADWAY, 
No, 4, FOR DECEMBER, 
CONTAINING ! 
. BRAKESPEARE; on, Tut Fortunes oF A Free LANCE. 
By the author of Guy Livingstone. Chaps. XV. to XIX. 
(With an illustration by J. A. Pasquier.) 
THE SECRET NAME. By 8. H. Bradbury (** Quallon”’). 
por ony OF DRAMATIC AUTHORSHIP. By a dramatic 
author. 


4. sr WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. By W. Clark 
ussell. 
5. THE SKEIN. By Robert Buchanan. 
tration. 
6. FROM REGENT STREET TO BROADWAY. 
Sedley, editor of The Round Table. 
. THE YOUNG MEN OF TO-DAY. By the author of The 
Gentle Life. 
8. PENNY WISE AND POUND FOOLISH. By John Hol- 
lingshead. 
9. A CONFESSION. By Alice Cary. 
10. << ead THOUGHTS. By F. C. Burnand. Chaps. XI. to 


_ 


ge 39 


With full-page illus- 


By Henry 


a 


NEW HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Buchanan’s North Coast, and other Poems. 
Illustrated by J. Wolf, A. B. Houghton, G. J. Pinwell, W. 
Small, and E. Dalziel, engraved in the highest style of art 
by Dalziel Brothers. Small 4to, beautifully printed on fine 
toned paper and elegantly bound in extra cloth, gilt edges, 

$10; in turkey morocco, extra or antique, $15. 


Taylor's Original Poems for Infant Minds. 

Illustrated with one hundred and eighteen engravings from 
drawings by Barnes, Jellicoe, Bayer, Whimperis, Green, 
Conteucin, Lawson, Moore, and Elwes. Beautifully print- 
ed on fine toned paper and elegantly bound in extra cloth, 
gilt and gilt edges, square 8vo, price $4; in turkey morocco, 
extra or antique, $7. 

Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy. 

First and Second Series. Complete in one volume, with 66 
illustrations by Doré, Tenniel, Gilbert, Foster, Corbould, 
Pickeregill, and Tupper. Engraved in the highest style of 
art by Linton, Dalziel, Swain, and Vizetelly. Small 4to, 
elegantly printed on fine toned paper and bound in extra 
cloth, gilt edges, $8. 


Touches of Nature. 

By Eminent Artists and Authors, including J. E. Millais, A. 
B. Houghton, G. J. Pinwell, John Tenniel, Fred. Walker, 
John Pettee, J. W. North, J. Wolf, and J. D. Watson ; Jean 
Ingelow, Dora Greenwell, Christina G. Rossetti, the Coun- 
tess de Gasparin, Sarah Tytler, Robert Buchanan, George 
Macdonald, Charles Reade, and Rey. Charles Kingsley. 
The illustrations are 98 in number. 


Mioore’s Lalla Rookh. 
With 42 illustrations by William Harvey, Hablot K. Browne, 
G. H. Thomas, Thomas Macquoid, Kenney Meadows, and 
Birket Foster. Small 4to, elegantly printed and bound, $6. 


Burns’s Poems and Songs. 

Illustrated with 100 engravings by Harrison Weir, Birket 
Foster, and others. Thick 4to, elegantly printed and 
bound in extra cloth, gilt edges, $10; in turkey morocco 
extra, gilt, $16. : 


The Purgatory of Peter the Cruel. 
By James Greenwood. With 36 illustrations by Ernest Griset. 
4to, cloth, $3; with the illustrations colored, $4. 


Sir Guy de Guy. 

A Stirring Romaunt. By Rattlebrain. With numerous illus- 
trations by Phiz. Small 4to, beautifully printed on fine 
toned paper, and elegantly bound in extra cloth, gilt and 
gilt edges, price $2. 


sop’s Fables. 
New eaiuve. in srplated by the Rev. G. F. Townsend, and 
illustrated with 114 engravings from drawings by Harrison 
Weir. Post 8vo, extra cloth, gilt, z ou; Laudsomely bound 

in tree calf, gilt edges, $5 50. 


Wayside Posies. 

Original Poems of Country Life. Edited by Robert Buchanan 
and illustrated by G. J. Pinwell, J. W. North, and Fred. 
Walker. 4to, elegantly printed on fine toned paper by Dal- 
ziel Brothers, aud beautifully bound in extra cloth, gilt 
edges, $10; in turkey morocco, extra or antique, $16. 





Routledge’s New Colored Toy Books. 

Elegantly Printed in colors by Kronheim & Co., and Leighton 
Brothers, London, and pronounced by the London booksellers 
superior in drawing and color-printiug to any Toy Books be- 
fore issued. 

Large 4to, 50 cents each. 

1. THE THREE BEARS. With 6 large pictures, 
colors by Kronheim & Co. 

2. LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD. With 6 large pictures, print- 
ed in colors by Kronheim & Co, 

3. CINDERELLA, AND OTHER NURSERY TALES. With 24 
~-1_raeenes on plate paper, in colors, by Leighton Bro- 

ers. ; 

4. MOTHER HUBBARD AND COCK ROBIN. With 24 pictures 
printed on plate paper, in colors, by Leighton Brothers. 

Large 4to, bound in extra cloth, $4. 

ROUTLEDGE’S COLORED SCRAP-BOOK, containing 48 pages 
of pictures, beautifully printed in colors, on plate paper, by 
Leighton Brothers, and strongly bound in extra cloth. 

Square 8vo, bound in extra cloth gilt, $1 75. 

SCHNICK SCHNACK. Trifles for the Little Ones ; with 32 full- 
page plates, beautifully printed in colors, by Leighton Bro- 
thers. ‘§ 

Square 8vo, bound in extra cloth, $1 75. 

THE CHILD'S COUNTRY STORY BOOK. By Thomas Miller. 
With § full-page illustrations, printed in colors, by Leighton 
Brothers. 

THE CHILD’S COUNTRY BOOK. By Thomas Miller. With 
16 full-page illustrations, printed in colors, by Leighton 
Brothers. 

OUT OF THE HEART; Spoken to the Little Ones. By Hans 
Christian Andersen. With 16 illustrations in colors and 76 
vignette wood-cuts, $1 75. 

THE CHILDREN’S POETRY BOOK. A Selection of Narrative 


Poetry for the Young. With 16 illustrations in colors and 
60 vignette wood-cuts, $1 75. 


printed in 





For sale by all booksellers, or mailed free, on recei 
by the Publichers, , : are 


CEORCE ROUTLEDCE &-SONS, 


416 Broome Street, New York. 








Tye Rounod TADPLE. 


HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS 
AT ALL PRICES AND FOR ALL AGES, 


MESSRS. CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO. 


AND 
SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 
654 BROADWAY, 
Call the attention of the public to their assortment of 


HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS, 


which is by far the largest, the most varied, and valuable in the 


American market, including 


ELEGANT ENCLISH WORKS, 
WITH PHOTOGRAPHIC AND OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS. 


JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS 
IN IMMENSE VARIETY, 


and a general miscellaneous assortment, comprising works at 
all prices and adapted to suit all tastes and ages. 


*,* Purchasers are invited to call and examine our stock or to 
send for catalogues, which contain full particulars as to prices, 
etc. Books will be sent to any address in city or country, post or 
express charges paid, upon receipt of the price. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 


SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 
654 Broadway, New York. 


THE POEMS OF ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNINC. 
A new and beautiful edition, printed on fine tinted paper, ele- 
gantly bound in bevelled boards, 3 vols., $7 50. 

The American Boy’s Life of Washington. By 
Mrs. Anna M. Hyde. With illustrations by Darley. A most 
interesting book for boys: $1 25. 

The Child’s Own Treasury of Fairy Tales. 
With 120 illustrations from desigus by eminent American 
artists. $1 75. 

My New Picture Book. 
lustrations. Small 4to, $1 50. 

The Child’s New Picture Play Book. With 50 
colored illustrations by H. Weir and others. Small dto, $1 50, 

Miller’s Nursery Picture Book. With 100 colored 
illustrations by Bennett and others. Small 4to, $1 50. 

The Child’s Home Story Book. Containing Blind 
Arthur and other interesting Stories. By Miss Strickland. 
With 24 illustrations. $1 50. 

Aunt Carrie’s Story Book. For Good Boys and Girls, 
Full of illustrations. $1 25. 

True Stories ; on, Pictures From THE HIsTORY OF THE 
Swiss. Illustrated. $1 25. 

True Stories ; 08, Pictures rrom THE History oF Spain. 
A companion to the above. Illustrated. $1 25. 

The History of Little Jack. By.the authorof Sandford 
and Merton. Illustrated. 60 cents. 

Charlie Hathaway; oR, Tue City CLerk AnD His 
Sister. By Miss Sedgwick. Illustrated. 60 cents. 

Uncle John’s Story Book; 08, Suort TALEs IN Snort 
Worps. By the author of Always Happy. Illustrated. 60 
cents. 

Chit-Chat; on, Sxort Tarvzs IN Snort Worps. A com- 
panion book to Unele John. Illustrated. 60 cents. 

The above are all bound in English cloth, beautiful bright 
colors, with fine illustrations, and will be sent free on receipt of 
price. 


With 90 beautifully colored il- 


JAMES MILLER, Publisher, 
522 Broadway, New York, 


POPULAR AND ELEGANT JUVENILE BOOKS. 
DREAM CHILDREN. 
By H. E. Scvpper, editor of The Riverside Magazine, 
fully illustrated. 16mo, vellum, $1 25. 


Beauti- 


A BOOK OF COLDEN DEEDS. 
By the author of the Heir of Redclyfle. 16mo, cloth, $1 75. 


THE CHILDREN’S CARLAND. 
FROM THE BEST POETS. 
By Coventry PaTMORE. 16mo, cloth, $1 75. 


THE SUNDAY BOOK OF POETRY. 


By C. F. ALEXANDER. 160, cloth, $1 75. 





For gale by all Booksellers, or sent free by mail on receipt ot 
the price by the Publishers, 


SEVER & FRANCIS, 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 





ANTARCTIC MARINER’S SONC. 
BY 
Dr. JAMES CROXALL PALMER, U.S.N. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, 


Printed on heavy superfine paper, and neatly bound in fancy 
cloth, gilt, 1 vol. 8vo, $3. 


Reavy Dec. 20. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 


192 Broadway, New York. 
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Now Rweapy. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 


oF 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND EDUCATION, 





ConTENTS OF JANUARY NUMBER, 
1. DALLAS GALBRAITH: AN AMERICAN Nove. Part. I, 
2. A WELCOME TO GARIBALDI. 
8. THE OLD SLATE-ROOF HOUSE. 
4. THE FORGET-ME-NOT: A Curistmas Story, 
5. EDUCATION IN A REPUBLIC. 
6. RAYS FROM THE HONEYMOON, 
q. PRE-HISTORIC MAN. 
8. VOX HUMANA, 
9. THE ABBE BRASSEUR AND HIS DISCOVERIES. 
10. TRADE AND CURRENCY. 
11. THE COOK IN HISTORY. 
12. MY DESTINY. 
18. OUR ANCIENT CITY. 
14. OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP. 
15. LITERATURE OF THE DAY. 


TERMS OF LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, 

YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION: $4. 

SineLe NuMBERS: 35 cents. 

Cius Rates: Two copies for $7; five copies for $16; ten 
copies for $30, and each additional copy $3. For every club of 
Twenty Subscribers an extra copy will be furnished Gratis, or 
twenty-one copies for 360. 

Specimen numbers sent to any address on receipt of 35 cents. 

Subscribers will please be careful to give their post-office ad- 
dress in full. 

Address 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
NEW BOOKS. 
Civilization in the Fifth Century. 

History of Civilization in the Fifth Century. Translated, ) y 
permission, from the French of A. Fred, Ozanam, late Pro- 
fessor of French Literature in the Faculty of Letters at 
Paris, by A. C. Glyn, B.A. 2 vols. 12mo, cloth, $3 50. 


Fighting the Flames. A New Juvenize. 

A Tale of the Fire Brigade. By R. M. Ballantyne, author of 
The Wiid Man of the West, The Coral Islands, The Red 
Eric, etc. With illustrations. Tinted paper, 12mo, cloth, 
$1 50. 


The Dervishes. 
History of the Dervishes; or, Oriental Spiritualism, By John 
P. Brown, Interpreter of the American Legation at Cou- 


stantinople. With 24 illustrations. 1 vol. crown Syo, cloth. 


Hodgson’s Reformers and Martyrs. 

The Lives, Sentiments, and Sufferings of some of the Refor- 
mers and Martyrs before, since, and independent of te 
Lutheran Reformation. By Wm. Hodgson, 1 yol. 12mv, 
fine cloth, $2. 


The Gallery of Geography. 

A Pictorial and Descriptive Tour of the World. By Rev. 
Thomas Milner, M.A. With numerous Maps and steel- 
plate Engravings, and nearly 400 fine wood-cut I/lustrations. 
Complete in two handsome 4to vols., extra cloth, $10. 


Harold; 


The Last of the Saxon Kings. By Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. 


THE GLoBE EpiTIon. 1 vol. 16mo, with frontispiece, fine 
cloth, $1 50. 


Baker’s Abyssinia. 


The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia and the Sword Hunters of 
the Hamran Arabs. By Sir Samuel White Baker, author of 
The Albert Nyanza. With Maps and numerous Iilostra- 
tions, drawn by E. Griset from original Sketches by the 
author. Superfine paper, 1 vol. royal 8vo, extra cloth, $6. 

- + « ‘The work is as fascinating as a romance, and 's 
one of the most delightful books of travel we ever read. 
It abounds in information conveyed in a pleasing manner, 
and is a very timely publication. It will be read with great 
interest, the more so as King Theodore, the monarch otf 


Abyssinia, occupies a great share of the public attention.” 
—Boston Evening Traveller. 


Bakor’s Albert Nyanza. 
Great Basin of the Nile, and Explorations of the Nile Sources. 
By Sir Samuel W. Baker, author of Baker’s Abyssinia. 
New Epition. With numerous Illustrations, Maps, and 
Portraits. In 2 vols, 12mo, tinted paper, cloth. 


Art and Song. 


Illustrated by Painters and Poets. With a selection of the 
choicest Poems in the English language. Illustrated with 
steel Engravings of rare beauty. 4to, cloth, extra gilt, $14; 
walnut, extra gilt, $18. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postage 
free, on receipt of price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND IMPORTERS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
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“ON TO RICHMOND!” 
[HE TRIBUNE is in a fever to get to specie pay- 
ments by a very short cut. Its symptoms vary 
so far as to give to its complexion one day a golden 
hue and the next day to leave no tinge of yellow. 
The fever, however, never intermits. The patient 
burns always for immediate specie payments, some- 
times with gold in his eyes, sometimes without. His 
cries alternate between specie payments by means of 
coin and specie payments without the use of coin. 
Every other day The Tribune scolds the Secretary of 
the Treasury because, having seventy millions of coin 
in hand, he does not attempt to sustain his legal- 
tender notes at par by offering to pay them on de- 
mand ; tells him not to be afraid; that he has plenty 
of gold, and if he only offers to pay no one will ask 
for pay, and so his coin will all remain where it is— 
in the Treasury. On the intermediate days it tells 
him it is very wicked of him to let any coin at all 
remain in the Treasury. One day its short cut to the 
Richmond of specie payments is this, Keep your 
gold and with it sustain the value of your notes now 
in circulation, The next day the road it points out 
is, Throw away all your gold and let the notes take 
care of themselves. 

It once thought the road to Richmond very short 
and very smooth; but then it had in its eye but one 
course—that which led direct to Bull Run. It 
thought old Scott very foolish to pore over his musty 
maps and hesitate because Bull Run was laid down 
by the topographical corps. If there had been no 
maps, no one—not even the enemy—would have 
found out there was any such place as Bull Run. In 
fuct, but for the maps there would have been no such 
place—at least not till after a certain disastrous re- 
treat, and then it might possibly have been called by 
some other name. So, but for the maps it is very 
unlikely that Bull Run would have had an existence. 
But for the maps cautious old Scott would not have 
been afraid. Zhe Tribune did not study the maps ; 
it rarely studies anything; and so The Tribune in 
those days was not afraid—until afterward. 

To The Tribune knowledge on all subjects seems to 
come, like Dogberry’s reading and writing, by nature. 
The study of the past, reflection, thought, are all 
proper for those who do not know and who need to 
learn, but these are useless to a natural born philos- 
opher, whether he is dealing with battles, finance, 
constitutions, or morals. Facts are indifferent to 
those born to the love of wisdom; so The Tribune, 
on the days when it is arguing for paying specie 
without specie, says that every heavy disbursement 
of coin by the Treasury has been attended by a fall 
in the price of gold. When, at the time of the panic 
in England last year, the Treasury sold nearly all its 
coin, over thirty millions in a fortnight, the price of 
gold changed suddenly from one hundred and thirty 
premium to one hundred and sixty. It may be Zhe 
Tribune thinks when the price of gold goes from one 
hundred and thirty to one hundred and sixty that the 
premium is falling; it has its own definition of the 
words rise and fall. It happened, also, that the price 
of gold did not change to below one hundred and 
fifty until the Treasury had again well replenished 
its coffers. Then the price got to be—we will not 
say fell to—one hundred and forty and less. 

When, however, on the off-days, The Tribune is 
arguing for paying specie with specie, then it spurns 
the old-fashioned doctrine of mewm and tuum. It 
tells the Secretary he must count as his own not only 
the coin which belongs to the government, but many 
millions that belong to somebody else. It published 
a table a few days ago to prove to the Secretary that 
he had over one hundred millions of coin which he 
could apply to the payment of his legal-tender notes ; 
to make up which sum it had to include nearly 
twenty millions of specie for the delivery of which, 
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in kind, the real owners thereof hold the Treasury’s 
storage receipts, It is as if it had recommended a 
bankrupt merchant to include in the lists of his own 
assets, and to hand over to his creditors, goods which 
his confiding neighbors had put into his warchouse 
on storage. Of course the men who owned the goods 
in such a case would remove them as soon as possi- 
ble; and so the owners of the twenty millions of de- 
posited coin, when they find their storage receipts 


-| likely to be put on the same footing with the ordi- 


nary promissory notes of the government, will hasten 
to take away their property and put it into some 
place of safer keeping. 

The Treasury has not now seventy millions of coin 
on hand applicable to the payment of the legal- 
tender circulation, for the principal of certain gold 
bonds comes due on the first of January next and 
neither Walrussia nor St. Thomas are yet paid for. 
With a stock of coin reduced to about fifty millions 
when those claims are paid, The Tribune proposes, on 
its golden days, that the Secretary sliall boldly offer 
to redeem on demand four hundred millions of legal- 
tender notes. Now, in this sum of four hundred mil- 
lions are included thirty millions of fractional cur- 
rency. How long does The Tribune think the 
people will be content to deal with this filthy 
trash after the Treasury offers to give them clean 
silver in exchange for it? Admitting one-third 
of this kind of paper to have been destroyed, twenty 
millions of coin at least will be withdrawn from the 
Treasury so soon as clean money is offered for it with- 
out cost.. From all parts of the country it will rush 
in; the people willbe glad to sell it to the brokers at 
a slight discount for silver, and the brokers will for- 
ward it to the Treasury by the fastest express lines. 
Again, it must not be supposed that our people have 
forgotten the comfortable feel and look of gold in 
their pockets ; their deprivation of it, in every-day use, 
for the last six years will stimulate a‘desire in every one 
to secure a little when suddenly they find it can be 
had at no cost. If this desire should be equal in the 
aggregate to one dollar per head, the remaining 
thirty millions in the Treasury would disappear in a 
week and the price of gold would fly up, as it did 
when the Treasury was emptied at the time of the 
panic in England, to one hundred and sixty—more 








likely to two hundred. We have not counted the 
rush that would be made by shrewd men, bankers 
and banks holding large amounts of legal-tender cur- 
rency, who would have no faith that the Treasury 
could hold out with so slender a stock of coin. For 
the Treasury to resume with safety, now, it must 
have a much larger stock of coin than it would 
need if specie payments had never been suspended. 

It is singular how prone men are to believe that 
the credit of the government is not subject to the 
same laws which regulate private credit. The Trib- 
une, Mr. Morrill, and Mr. Thaddeus Stevens cannot 
understand why millions of notes of the government, 
payable on demand but none of them ever paid, 
should not be just as good as gold; nor why, if the 
government should merely offer to pay them, though 
evidently without the means to do so, the notes 
should not at once be freely taken by the people to 
be as good as gold. They forget that, as Talleyrand 
says, everybody is wiser than anybody. The com- 
bined sense and wisdom of the community will pro- 
nounce the legal-tender note to be as good as gold 
when it is sure to be redeemed in gold on demand 
under all probable circumstances, and until then the 
common wisdom will pronounce it to be worth less, 
Mr. Stevens may pass laws to put down the premium 
on gold, but until the common sense of the people 
sees that there ought to be no premium, his laws will 
be as effectual as laws to punish and put down sui- 
cide. Mr. Morrill may, by law, fix a day in the 
future when specie payments shall be resumed, but 
unless meantime measures shall have been taken to 
convince the common sense of the people that the 
government can go through in its attempt to pay 
specie, the Treasury will be denuded of coin the first 
day after his law goes into effect. 

Credit is regulated in all cases not by the debtor, 
but by the creditor. No man can fix the value at 
which his notes shall sell in Wall street; the rate at 





which they can be sold is fixed by the common opin- 
ion of all Wall Street. So no government can fix the 
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rate of its own credit. That is fixed by the common 
sense of the world, When the government can con- 
vince the world that its legal-tender notes aré just as 
good as gold they will pass as equivalent thereto, and 
not till then. To convince the world of this it must 
do as private debtors do when they would sustain 
their private credit. It must convince its creditors 
that it has means enough wherewith to meet all 
claims as fast as they are likely to be presented. 
Conclusive proof that the Treasury is not in a situ- 
ation, with its present stock of coin, to resume pay- 
ment and to maintain payment, is found in the sim- 
ple fact that the common sense of the world to-day 
values its legal-tender promises to pay a dollar at 
twenty-five per cent. less than a dollar. When the 
Treasury is approaching the condition of being able 
to pay, the world will be shrewd enough to see it 
and to esteem its notes, although not yet actually 


paid, at a value much closer to that of the coin prom- 
ised in them. 








THE ANTI-CLASSIC REFORM. 


R EFORMS akin to those which, within the memory 
© oof us all, have tratisformed baby and common- 
school instruction, are very certain to be soon demand- 
ed in the case of what we term liberal education 
with such earnestness as must force conservative edu- 
cationists out of their policy of ignoring the alleged 
necessity. Nothing can be surer than that, in this 
couatry at least, the polite education of fifty years 
hence will be essentially different from that of to- 
day, if for no other reason, then, d priori, because of - 
the manifest unfitness of preparing men for the great- 
ly enlarged exigencies of life by a system essentially 
identical with that devised in the entirely different 
social conditions of two centuries ago. The point 
chiefly in doubt is the manner of the change, for, if 
it comes asthe result of a struggle between the class- 
icists and the anti-classicists, in which the triumph of 
the latter is assured, there is danger that they may be 
irritated into suppressing much in the present system 
which it is desirable to retain. If, however, the classi- 
cists are wise, they may preserve the best features in 
their system, by making judicious concessions to those 
who demand that the classics shall neither continue 
to exclude the studies for which they advance equal 
claims, nor shall admit them, as on sufferance, merely 
to second-rate and subordinate positions. We wish 
these moderate counsels might obtain, and preclude 
anything like a violent anti-classic revolt and such 
renaissance extravagances as would probably attend 
it. For there is—at least we instinctively look for— 
a kind of refinement and appreciation of the humani- 
ties in the man of classical education which we do not 
expect in the graduate of a scientific school, and which 
it would be wildly preposterous to look for in the stu- 
dents of a “ commercial college,”—and this doubtless 
would be largely sacrificed by that revolutionary reac- 
tion in favor of scientific or “practical” education 
which, unless we mistake, the classicists can only 
avert by espousing a liberal policy. 

In England they are in this matter so far in aQ- 
vance of us as to have become fairly embroiled in a 
war of pamphlets, speeches, and essays upon the sub- 
ject, in which some of the best thought of educated 
Englishmen is enlisted. One of the most striking 
contributions yet made to it, and the one, perhaps, 
which has received most attention here, is the recent 
speech at Edinburgh of Mr. Robert Lowe—a uni- 
versity man, a brilliant statesman and parliamentary 
leader, a scholar, above all, who has given, as indeed. 
this speech shows, much thought to the subject of edu- 
cation. With a good deal that he said so eloquently 
and forcibly—his undue disparagement, as it seems 
to us, of mathematics, logic, metaphysics—we cannot 
agree; but his presentment of the classical question 
is one that deserves the consideration of every one 
who has to do with it. His argument is, briefly, 
that, in the limited instruction which the schools can 
bestow, the present is of more importance than the 
past, the near than the distant, and hence that, 
while Latin and Greek are studies of very high im- 
portance, the exclusive attention given them is the 
part of unwisdom. Few of our readers who remem- 
ber the process—a process, we think now as we did 
while undergoing it, of wicked cruelty—could with- 
hold their assent to his denunciation of the study of 
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Latin and Greek grammar in accordance with “the 
idea of the pedantic mind that nothing can be good 
for education or good for the discipline of the mind 
unless it will be utterly useless in future life.” 


“ Language,” he said, ‘is one thing, and grammar another; 
and I agree with the German wit, Heine, who said, * How fortu- 
nate the Romans were that they had not to learn Latin grammar, 
because if they had done so they never would have had time to 
conquer the world.’ Montaigne, three hundred years ago, taw 
this and exposed it in most forcible terms. He pointed out how 
easy it was to learn Latin with very little grammar, to learn it 
colloquially ; and he tells us how, without the lash and withouta 
tear, he became able to speak, in a short time, as good and as 
pure Latin as the schoolmaster. But that is not what would 
answer the purpose. It is said you should discipline the mind; 
and the boy is put through the torture of elaborate grammars 
which he is forced to learn by heart, but every word and syllable 
of which he forgets before he is twenty years of age. There is, I 
think, a sort of worship of inutility in this matter.” 

And in this country the inutility is greater than 
among the class of people whom Mr. Lowe was ad- 
dressing ; for with us a much smaller proportion of 
those who receive collegiate educations are in after 
life engaged in pursuits that admit of their deriving 
any benefit whatever from sueh acquaintance as they 
may have gained with classic literature,—rarely a 
sufficient one to enable them to read ancient authors 
with ease or pleasure, for we do not believe that any 
but the most excéptional boy, one possibly in a hun- 
dred, even when in the best training, derives any sin- 
cere and inartificial enjoyment from his Xenophon or 
Homer, or afterwards looks back upon them with 
recollections calculated to efface the impressions of 
horror and hatred indelibly fixed by the grammar 
and the infamous bosh about the Greek verb. Unless 
studied as no school or college in America enables 
its pupils to study them, the classics have nothing 
in them that can atone for these barbarisms tradi- 
tionally handed down from the pedants and peda- 
gogues of centuries ago. How much better than 
this persistent laying of foundations upon which 
nobody expects anything to be built, would be the 
study of a living literature. Latin is of course use- 
ful, Greek beautiful, and both. afford access to liter- 
ary treasures—for the few who advance far enough 
to avail themselves of them; but, to return to Mr. 
Lowe again, “ what could be more beautiful, what 
more refined, what more calculated to exercise the 
taste and all the faculties of a person, than the study 
of French prose carried to such perfection as it is 
carried by M. Prévost-Paradol, Sainte-Beuve, or the 
great masters of that language? We have nothing 
like it in English—nothing approaching that ex- 
quisite finish and polish; and if a man wishes to 
exercise his mind in these things, he could not havea 
better subject to exercise it upon than French prose.” 
We may go further than this—further, perhaps, than 
Mr. Lowe could go in addressing an English audi- 
ence—and say with some assurance that college-bred 
Americans by the hundred to one would gladly ex- 
change their unprofitable Greek for access to the vast 
erudition and the numerous branches of directly use- 
ful enquiry to which German affords the only key. 
‘As to relative capabilities for culture and mental dis- 
cipline—the strongest buttress of the exaggerated 
ganctity in which the classics are held—there is no 
possible reason why equal results should not attend 
an equally faithful study of Early English, of Ger- 
man, of French, of Italian—literatures which have 
either grown up or secured recognition since the pe- 
dantic school was formed, and which have in addi- 
tion to the full benefit of any other lingual study the 
further ones to which we have adverted—that they 
introduce their students to the life of the world in 
which they live and of the generations which have 
led up to it, and their qualification for tracing inves- 
tigations that are now sealed by an unknown tongue, 
It would, of course, be well if we could have all; 
but why must that majority of us which is compelled 
to make an election be restricted to Virgil and 
Horace, Homer and Euripides, under penalty of fore- 
going Dante and Petrarch, Racine and Moliére, 
Goethe and Jean Paul, Chaucer and Spenser, Ben 
Jonson and Massinger? To the classicists such a 
proposition may seem vandalic and abhorrent ; but 
before they proceed to pronounce upon its expediency, 
they should be made to show their capacity for 
judgement by proving an ability to appreciate Les- 
sing and Schiller, Corneille and Sainte-Beuve, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher and Matthew Arnold, not infe- 
rior to that they devote to their favorite classics—a 




















knowledge of the literature of Queen Elizabeth’s 
and Queen Anne’s reigns equal to that of the drama- 
tists and poets of Greece and Rome. 

Upon the study of history—about which whatever 
we know that is worth knowing most of us have ac- 
quired in such chance time as we could snatch from 
active duties, after our school and college life was 
done,—upon the exaltation of ancient history Mr. 
Lowe dwelt with especial force. Granting its attrac- 
tions and its value, he showed wherein it was essen- 
tially inferior to modern history. 


* Ancient history,” he said, ‘‘has but two phrases—the one is 
a monarchy, the other is a municipality. The notion of a large 
community existing by virtue of the principle of representa- 
tion, of a popular government extended beyond the limits of a 
single town, is a thing that never entered into the minds of the 
ancients. So that the best years of our lives are spent in study- 
ing a history in which that which makes the difference between 
modern history and ancient, the leading characteristic of our s0- 
ciety, the principle of representation, which has made it possi- 
ble in some degree to reconcile the existence of a large country 
with the existence of a certain amount of freedom, was utterly 











unknown, . If aman has a competent knowledge of mod- 
ern and medieval history, it is most valuable, undoubtedly, that 
he should have a knowledge of the history of those ancient com- 
munities, go as to compare the one with the other; but if he has 
not a knowledge of modern history, what avails the other? He 
has not the means of comparison, and the study becomes fruit- 
less and useless. . Weare dosed with the antiquity of the 
ancients. We are expected to know how many archons there 
were at Athens, though we probably do not know how many 
Lords of the Treasury there are in London. The pupil must 
know all about their courts, though he hardly knows the names 
of his own. He must be dosed with the laws and institutions of 
the ancients, things exceedingly repulsive to the youthful mind, 
and things only valuable for comparison with our own institu- 
tions, of which institutions he is kept in profound ignorance.” 


To statements of this kind the classicists are wont to 
rejoin with impatience, even with petulance, that 
these things are designed but as preparations for 
education,—although they know very well that in 
this busy country but few of their pupils will have 
either opportunity or disposition to go further, and 
although there is good ground for doubt whether in 
general even the preceptors could sustain themselves 
beyond the region of their routine. Aside from this 
is the point, not touched by Mr. Lowe, and possibly 
peculiar to American instruction, that as ancient his- 
tory is studied here, a barren array of names and 
dates and the dry bones of history, the average boy 
is not only thoroughly disgusted with it, but so 
strongly impressed with the unprofitableness of the 
whole affair as to acquire a contempt for history of 
every kind and an ineradicable indisposition to take 
any pains to familiarize himself with it. So far as 
our own observation has gone, we doubt whether 
there is any intelligent class in our community, from 
the grade of the better meclianics upward, and not 
excepting women, that knows less of national and 
political affairs, that cares less for the life of the 
world at large, that more rarely looks into a newspaper 
than the college student. And this we hold to be 
directly attributable to the influence of the exagger- 
ated importance they find given to the past above 
the present. It is of course utter folly to cram with 
the deeds of either Brutus boys who know nothing 
about Mazzini and Garibaldi; to instruct in the 
revolts against the Roman agrarian laws those 
who have never heard of the English Anti-Corn- 
Law-League; to lead them through Cesar’s Com- 
mentaries upon the ancient Roman conquest of 
Gaul, while they are entirely unsuspicious of the 
present Gallic protectorate of Rome; and leave 
them with an etymological conviction, if the mat- 
ter ever occurs to them, that the Ultramontanists 
are the inhabitants of trans-Alpine Gaul. But, be- 
yond all this, the truth ought before now to 
have dawned upon the people who have charge of 
higher education, that it ought to have some sort of 
application to the probable positions in after life of 
those who receive it. In our country, where students 
are not members of a class apart from the people, 
there is greater unfitness than in England in afford- 
ing them only studies which tend to social divisions 
through divergent tastes and sympathies, To prepare 
men for practical and professional life is the duty of 
our colleges, and nothing could be more conducive 
to this than a rational study of history. Yet they 
are sending out graduates densely ignorant of the 
history and growth of our own nation; possible 
statesmen, lawyers, clergymen, ignorant of the les- 
sons of history upon all the matters wherewith they 
must deal, and forced to learn for themselves by the 
painful process of experience, renewing, instead of 
knowing and avoiding, the blunders of other ages 
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and peoples. We have them to thank in no small 
degree for the present absolute popular ignorance on 
the subject of finance, and for the recent stultifica- 
tion of the college-bred clergy who, in their igno- 
rance of all the lessons of the past, essayed anew the 
folly of sumptuary legislation. From such consider- 
ations we should gladly see introduced into our col- 
leges the study of not merely modern but actually 
contemporary history as week by week it makes itself, 
in the manner we have before suggested for common 
schools, and with it—not parallel with, but in actual 
connection with it—the geography of the same sub- 
jects, which is the only profitable way of studying 
political geography at ail. 

The schools, of course, cannot put into us complete 
knowledge on all the subjects with which we shall 
practically have to do. The utmost we can demand 
of them— and this we have a right to demand —is that 
they shall give us the mental discipline and training, 
the foundations and intellectual appliances, the 
means as well as the tastes, which educated men are 
likely to need. All of these requirements the mod- 
ern languages satisfy as well, some of them better, 
than the dead ; so that there is no reason why, in 
Mr. Lowe’s words, “ with such a history as ours, and 
with such literature as ours—with such a literature 
as modern Europe spreads before us—we should turn 
aside from this rich banquet, and content ourselves 
with gnawing at the dry and moldy crust of a lan- 
guage and civilization that have passed away upward 
of two thousand years ago.” Nor have we the ex- 
cuse which, apart from the different social rela- 
tions and obligations, and, we may add, the different 
temptations in the attainable quality of scholarship, 
exists in England. There the conditions of endow- 
ments and foundations which date back to a time 
when the classics were the only distinctive fea- 
ture of a polite education, maintain their supremacy 
now and obstruct reform. Here the classics are 
maintained by no such circumstances, but we adopt- 
ed them and adhere to them in sheer unreasoning imi- 
tation of the English example. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, here as there, the classicists practically control 
education. Having monopolized the highest room at 
the feast, and retained it until in their own view they 
have established a claim upon it, they have on the one 
hand no mind to retreat with shame to a lower place 
or to admit to an equal footing with themselves 
those they have held in light esteem, and on the 
other a consciousness that they dare not admit to an 
unrestrained competition with theircherished pursuits 
other studies that would destroy their supremacy, 
Human vanity, we fear, will retard till concessions 
become unavailing a step which the classicists might 
now take gracefully—in all which, were their historical 
reading of the sort we have advised, we might refe: 
them to the story of the Stuarts. 


MR. DICKENS'S READINGS, 


prions who have been through a long course of 

sight-seeing, and who have some slight notion 
of the requirements of dramatic art, are apt to shud- 
der at the bare idea of going, as an entertainment, to 
listen to a monologue. The number of individuals 
who imagine themselves clever enough or - funny 
enough to amuse an audience single-handed is so 
dismally disproportioned to the number who in fact 
succeed in doing so, that apprehension stiffens almost 
into certainty before each fresh experiment is wit- 
nessed. When we remember how few there are who 
can even tell a five-minutes’ story over the dinner-table 
really well, and then consider that such an effort 
bears to a public one much the same relation that 
singing in a parlor does to singing in an opera house, 
we may cease to wonder that so few “ readers” or 
givers of monologic “ entertainments” succeed ; but 
we never quite get over a smouldering sense of injury, 
a bitter chain of reminiscence, for the succession of 
intolerable bores who have managed one after 
another to get us in their power and to inflict upon 
us long hours of undeserved and unrequited misery. 
The recollection of these dreadful “ recitations ” and 
“imitations” brings caution in time. We learn to 
refuse to be victimized when men or women of a cer- 
tain notoriety and uncertain talent flash up a8 
“Shakespearian readers,” or obliging donors ot 





“nights with the poets” and the like, twinkle a lit- 
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tle, delude for a space some of the many who know 
nothing about it into the idea that they are great 
“ delineators,” and tumble into darkness. The dis- 
covery comes with experience, if it is not arrived at 
by any logical processes, that to read really wel/— 
that is, to be a master of the art as Turner is of land- 
scape, Burke of rhetoric, or Macaulay of historical 
description—is a very rare and precious accomplish- 
ment. Those who may be said to possess it in a 
degree to justify such parallels are, then, very few; 
and we confess that a feeling of surprise mingled 
with our sincere gratification to discover that on the 
slender list must certainly be placed the name of Mr. 
Charles Dickens, 

Let us hasten to explain. Mr. Dickens does not 
come here to discover whether or no he possesses 
ability either as reader or writer; and whatever 
claims we might set up as to the critical value of our 
judgement, we assuredly should not push them so far 
as to assume or imply that his rank in either vocation 
is now to be determined or materially affected by any 
individual, But knowing how great is Mr. Dickens's 
personal popularity in England, knowing how the hu- 
manizing and genial qualities of his nature, shining as 
they do through every page that he has written, must 
needs prepossess audiences in his favor, we had im- 
bibed the opinion that the merit of his readings was 
far more likely to be exaggerated than underesti- 
mated, and that consequently his reputation in this 
respect might safely be accepted with certain grains 
of allowance. No author that ever lived has been so 
enormously advertised as Mr. Dickens. His name is, 
in literal truth, familiar in the mouths of the English 
people as household words, The intrinsic excellence 
of the matter he reads, too—full of interest as it is, 
and fraught with tender and happy associations, 
reaching back over a quarter of a century—we natu- 
rally took into account as likely to engender appre- 
ciation of a character apart from a strictly or critical- 
ly artistic one. An expectation thus grew up in our 
minds which was probably different from that of the 
great majority of Mr. Dickens’s first New York au- 
diences. They doubtless expected to be very much 
gratified; we looked to find the performance fall 
short of the reader’s reputation. We frankly ac- 
knowledge that we have been most agreeably disap- 
pointed. Mr. Dickens, as a reader, is an artist of the 
very first rank; and to say that his reading of the 
choicest portions of his own works is actually as fine 
in its way as the works themselves in theirs, is a com- 
pliment at once exceedingly high and richly de- 
served. 


When, on the opening night, Mr. Dickens began to 
read, and for some time afterward, our preconceived 
impression was confirmed. The voice was a disap- 
pointment. It did not strike us as weak, but as 
either a voice naturally veiled or one laboring 
through bronchial difficulties. We are not aware 
whether this latter was the fact; but presume, as 
there was subsequently a palpable gain in ¢imbre and 
flexibility, that it was so. It is essentially an English 
voice, not over-clear and not over-resonant, but 
slightly foggy, always mellow, and rich in varied and 
affectionate cadences. People may think in perusing 
Mr. Dickens’s books that he must be a man of large 
humanity, of forgiving nature, of generous impulses ; 
iu hearing him read they know that he must be such 
aman. This, of course, does not alone make a great 
artist; but equally of course it goes a long way 
toward making one. To this general and catholic 
qualification for his task Mr. Dickens adds special 
advantages of a high order. He has a lithe and 
graceful figure, action of singular ease and fellcity, a 
remarkably expressive eye, and a mobility of the 
facial muscles which belongs to actors of the highest 
grade. As in the case of Garrick, it is impossible to 
say whether love or terror, humor or despair, are best 
simulated in a countenance which expresses each and 
all on occasion with almost absolute perfection. This 
is,no doubt, due in a great measure not to natural 
qualities only, but to a varied and peculiar expe- 
rience. Some will have it that actors, like poets, are 
born, not made, but this is only true in a limited and 
guarded sense. We imagine that there is as much 
native ability in American comedians as in French 
Ones; but when we compare most of those at our city 
playhouses with Mr. Bateman’s artists at the French 





Theatre the antiquated maxim in this application is 
at once exploded. Mr. Dickens was a fair actor before 
he became a great writer, and has been a brilliantand 
painstaking amateur ever since. He has been for 
years a close and laborious student of human nature 
—of passions, sympathies, tastes, eccentricities, of 
crimes even, and insanities. To the normally. rich 
soil of his mind there has been added long and pa- 
tient culture, with a heart in the vocation and an in- 
tellectual structure capable of continual expansion 
and progression, Without this there might have 
been fruits of cleverness, but never those of perfect 
flavor and delicacy, or of consummate symmetry. 
Those who fancy that Mr. Dickens reads as he 
does, then, with careless unpremeditation are greatly 
mistaken. Numbers, probably most people, cling 
openly or covertly to the idea that what looks easy 
must in truth be so; the secret and incentive of innu- 
merable failures in every department of art. The hal- 
lucination has its uses, no doubt, since millions of 





unfulfilled endeavors must needs be the stepping- 
stones of progress; yet, whatever its moral necessity, 
we need not, in a question of sathetics, encourage it. 
Mr Dickens's finest effects are the result of profound 
study. So far as the text goes, it is evident that he 
knows it by rote and that his book is a conventional 
superfluity. Every now and then he turns over half- 
a-dozen pages at once, showing how little he depends 
upon them even to jog his memory. His “ points” 
are made with premeditated elaboration, and he 
knows where the applause ought to come better than 
does his audience. Some of these points exhibit 
extraordinary elocutionary skill. The whole descrip- 
tion of the shipwreck from David Copperfield deserves 
to be so characterized. The picture of the schooner 
struggling in the tremendous grasp of the tempest, 
with all the surrounding figures and accessories, is 
worked up with a cumulative dramatic power we have 
rarely, very rarely, seen equalled on the stage; and at 
the height of the catastrophe brought about by the 
great green wall of a wave which overwhelms the 
vessel, Mr. Dickens’s pause in the rush of the 
narrative, as it were, in mid-air, on the words 
“the ship” before uttering the words “was gone!” 
which end the sentence, is strikingly effective’ 
The indescribable pathos of the concluding passage 
directly after—when David sees the body of his 
former friend, the seducer Steerforth, lying dead on 
the beach with his head resting on his arm, as he had 
often seen him lying when a boy—can only be under- 
stood by hearing it. It is not our intention to enter 
into a detailed analysis of Mr. Dickens’s perform- 
ances ; these illustrations are merely cited in support 
of the general proposition that the reader, so far from 
reading at random or from trusting to the inspira- 
tion of the moment, goes through preparation as 
cautious and thorough as ever the most proficient 
students of the theatre. The naturalness, the sim- 
plicity, the abandon which our audiences find so 
taking might be unattainable for a man of different 
nature; but they are notwithstanding, as we think, 
brought to their existing pitch by conscientious toil. 
Mr. Dickens is one of the fortunate and deserving 
few who have attained that perfected art which con- 
ceals itself, and this it is which gives his efforts their 
delightful air of spontancity. 


We believe that Mr. Dickens’s readings will do us 
a great deal of good, and, could we have our way 
without harming him to whom we owe so much, we 
would have him read in every town throughout 
the country. Our pulpit and our stage have fallen, 
each in its way, into elocutionary vices the various 
causes of which we need not here discuss, but which 
the pre-eminent naturalness of Mr. Dickens's style 
would do—and we trust, as it is, will do—much to 
correct. The school of nature is the school for 
effectiveness after all, as nobody who hears these read- 
ings will deny. Mouthing and whining, making 
sepulchral noises and pretending to sonorosity which 
does not in truth exist, could, by no possible combi- 
nation, produce the effect upon his audiences that 
Mr. Dickens, so simple, so unaffected, and so manly, 
produces with so little—apparent—effort. We hope 
that thousands of our public speakers of all pro- 
fessions will hear the great novelist, will enjoy and 
appreciate his excellences, and wiil strive to emulate 





them. Should this happily be the case, his second 


coming among us may be the herald of a new school 
of preaching, acting, and declaiming, the benefits 
of which will be universally felt. For this somewhat 
selfish reason, and quite apart from the great debt of 
gratitude which in common with all who speak 
the English tongue we already owe and acknowledge 
to his versatile genius, we rejoice to be able heartily 
to congratulate Mr. Dickens on his brilliant success in 
the metropolis, and to offer him a cordial—no, he 
must really excuse for once a more familiar term—an 
affectionate Welcome. 








RINKOMANIA. 


HE GULF STREAM has lately been credited with 
the benevolent intention of changing its time-hon- 
ored course, and of so far eschewing routine as to sweep 
within hailing distance of Montauk Point before resum- 
ing its old direction toward Cape Clear. The agreeable 
consequence—as depicted by science or airy fancy—was 
to consist, primarily, in transforming our icy and pitiless 
northern winter into something like the balmy, hibernal 
season of Southern Cornwall or Devonshire. To have 
roses blooming and the myrtle springing all through 
December and January in Central Park and Staten Island 
was certainly a highly agreeable prospect ; and that it 
should be unequivocally blasted by the sudden onset 
of the Frost King swathed in his dense robes of snow 
and shaking his icicled sceptre more sharp and tyran- 
nous than ever is, under the circumstances, decidedly 
no joke. Clearly the savans have blundered this time, 
or at least made the mistake so often made before 
about comets and meteoric showers, and tripped in their 
dates. It is plain that, for the present, Green Ireland 
is to be Green Ireland still; that invalids are still 
to luxuriate at Christmas-tide in the soft, sweet air 
of Ventnor and Torquay, and that we of the hardier West 
rust yet be content with the savage storms and frigid 
congelations to which we are so well accustomed. The 
behavior of the Gulf Stream is certainly very unhand- 
some, and we really think it might have been a little 
more patriotic. Considering all it owes to this continent 
of ours—that, without the lavish contributions of the 
Mississippi, it in fact would not be a Gulf Stream worth 
speaking of at all—we must say that we think we have 
very good cause of complaint. Suppose we were to cut 
off the supply at New Orleans, which would be like cut- 
ting off the Croton at High Bridge, where, we should 
like to know, would this deceitful and self-willed Gulf 
Stream get the strength and volume and sunny spirit 
which carry it so gayly acress the Atlantic to warm that 
presumptuous old mother of ours and give her heart and 
courage to call herself the mistress of the seas? Surely 
our forbearance is very creditable and should be properly 
appreciated. 

In the meantime, seeing that things are as they are, 
it is fortunate that we can look about for consolation, 
and not be disappointed. We are to have the old-fash- 
ioned Christmas, it seems, and not a new, phenomenal 
one ; but we have, to add to the old ones, new pleasures— 
new at least in their universality and in the means and 
appliances for their enjoyment ; pleasures which, had the 
Gulf Stream been kinder, we must perforce have fore 
gone, and which may, therefore, justly be regarded as 
in the nature of recompense. A joy is preparing for us 
whose expectation makes the hearts of youths and maid 
ens leap, which puts new elasticity into the stiffened 
muscles of maturity, and makes even the old bestir to 
bring back memories of the past through witness- 
ing the fascinating gambols wherein they once could 
share. The time has come for furs and bright-col- 
ored garments, for flying curls and laughter-spark- 
ling eyes, for unlimited glimpses of pretty ankles, 
and innumerable flirtations under (or over) difficulties, for 
hot spiced drinks and merry journeys home, noisy with 
plans for resuming the blithesome sport to-morrow. The 
time has come for wondering who is the lovely girl in 
blue and crimson, and who the graceful charmer in brown 
and cherry, and who the entrancing creature in purple 
with the golden hair! And,if it is possible to get an in- 
troduction. And, whether Miss Violet Blank and Miss 
Dash will be there, and how they will be chaperoned, 
The time for all manner of delicious festivities by moon- 
light to soft music ; of caring more whether “the ball’”’ 
than gold is up or down. Surely we can forgive the 
Gulf Stream ; his company would have been very genial, 
no doubt, but it would have been quite incompatible 
with what has grown to be the most frolicsome character- 
istic of our New York winter ; it would have made us 
much warmer, but then—only think—we should have 
had entirely to give up our dear, delightful Rinkomania ! 

















Some people think this rage for skating is carried too 
far among us, and of course anything may be pushed to 
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somewhat anomalous spectacle of women who have fee 
but not legs. Perhaps, hereafter, it will be the correct 
theory in very superior Protestant, Radical circles, to say 


skating now. There is, moreover, another consideration | in a first-class business. Wealth no object. Address, in con- 


beside that of mere pleasurable exercise, and which | 
helps to explain what we call Rinkomania. We mean 
a certain natural developement of the social instinct, 
not necessarily involving the desire or the obligation | 
for close intimacy—the instinct which in London finds 
outlet in such places as Rotten Row, where everybody 


can see everybody and be generally aw courant ee 


the flow and ripple of the fashionable tide at the least 
possible expenditure of time and trouble. Resorts like 
this have been wanting among us, or rather we have 
grown up to need them so swiftly as to be in something 
like the position of a metropolitan people in a provincial 
town. Central Park and the Jerome race-course are great 
successes because they meet so directly the gregarious 
demand we speak of, and enable everybody to see every- 
body under healthful and enlivening circumstances with- 
out compelling close acquaintanceships or incessant Visit- 
ing. Now, people flock to the skating-ponds for much the 
same reason. They feel sure of seeing plenty of pretty 
girls under becoming circumstances, plenty of noted 
personages all in a day, the sight of whom might 
otherwise be spread over two or three months, very 
likely an intimate friend or two, and the whole surrounded 
by an atmosphere of jollity and healthsomeness which is 
vastly pleasant. It is not the skating alone, poetry of 
motion though it may be, which inspires our periodic 
mania, but the concomitants, which are quite as impor- 
tant as those of a white-bait dinner. Wherefore we do 
not laugh at it at all nor think it silly, but a very sound 
and wholesome “institution.” Vive la Rincomanie!/ say 
we. Let all be its victims who like. We shall not bein 
the least ashamed for our own part if detected at an early 
day among the number; and will promise not to blush 
more than Jack Frost makes us if caught gliding, how- 
ever awkwardly, over a certain glassy surface a few 


miles north of us to the inspiring music of La Grande 
Duchesse. 








MR. GREELEY’S MISSION. 


_ the venerable philosopher of Zhe Tribune 
surprised us all by declining the Austrian mis- 
sion, without vouchsafing any public explanation of his 
course, there rose among the guid-nuncs and gossips who 
love to speculate upon the actions of the great consider- 
able doubt and disagreement as to his motive. By many 
his refusal was attributed to pique and mortified vanity 
at not having been first nominee ; by others, to scorn and 
distrust of the giver—timeret Danaos et dona ferentes ; 
. some found in it only philosophic indifference to the glit- 
tering mockeries of power, a wise distaste for the cares 
of public station ; some generous few, personally unac- 
quainted with the sage, have ascribed it to diffidence as 
to his fitness for this post. These and a thousand 
other equally ingenious reasons were suggested, de- 
bated, and dismissed—devotion to his editorial duties ; 
fears for the safety of his party, or, more serious still, of 
the country, without him in such troublous times; re- 
luctance to doff that old familiar garb in which we know 
and love him best for the unused and indistinctive ele- 
gance of courts; compassion on the Austrians in their 
hour of reverse, apprehension of McCracken—every 
shadow of a possible cause was eagerly caught up. For 
our own part, we were satisfied that Mr. Greeley felt it 
beneath his importance to accept a mission whose most 
serious duty was drawing the salary attached to it, 
where the minister had positively nothing else to do ex- 
cept to let slip no opportunity of assuring the Vienna 
government of his distinguished consideration in indiffer- 
ent French ; to celebrate each recurrence of that momen- 
tous event by very long and stupid despatches to the home 
government in indifferent English, and thereby to give 
the honorable Secretary of State every poseible pretext 
for showing what a vast amount of diplomatic ability he 
does not possess ; to watch with anxiety the effect of the 
Hungarian Diet on the Emperor’s digestion, and, gen- 
erally speaking, to be majestically useless and expen- 
sively ornamental. We fancied that in Mr. Greeley’s 
eminently energetic temperament and busy life we could 
find ample cause for his disinclination to the dignified 
inutility of the Austrian mission. But we were far from 
suspecting what no one seems to have dreamed of, what 
The Tribune of the 9th inst. clearly reveals, the fact that 
Mr. Greeley’s main reason for putting away the great- 
ness thus sought to be thrust upon him must have been 
his conviction that another and loftier mission awaited 
him here. Coyly hiding in an out-of-the-way corner of 
that journal we discovered on that eventful day the fol- 
lowing significant notice : 























Mr. Smith and Matrimonial Companion instead of Mr, 
fidence, OPPORTUNITY, Box 160, Triiune Office. Ladies, please 





show this to some snitable lady friend. Smith and lady. 
To a majority of people, doubtless, this advertisement ee ee 
conveyed no other meaning than a hundred others of its CORRESPONDENCE. 


kind ; to us it seems fraught with conclusive evidence of 
its being the first diffident expression of Mr. Greeley’s 
deliberate and perhaps long-cherished intention to found 
a matrimonial bureau, which shall do for the new world 
and Walrussia what the renowned M. Schwartz has less 
comprehensively attempted for the old. 

Lest any should deem our conclusion preposterous and 
rash (there are among the best-natured readers those 
pestilent fellows who always clamor for processes when 
you give them results)—lest any should dispute our view, 
let us look at the facts. Mr. Greeley isa philosopher and 
a patriot, and all philosophers know what all patriots 
must be anxious to prove, that the true greatness of a 
country depends on its social developement. Recent sta- 
tistics seem to prove that marriage is decreasing and 
sensuality augmenting in proportion. The sentiment of 
the coming generation appears to be decidediy averse to 
marriage, which, in truth, is getting to be a most ex- 
pensive luxury—almost as costly as death. The fact, 
which cannot be denied, is greatly to be deplored, 
and the true philanthropist will leave no means untried 
tochange a state of affairs so unnatural and demoralizing. 
But Mr. Greeley is a true philanthropist; ergo, etc., 
Q. E. D. Cananything be clearer? Again, The Tribune 
is a moral paper, the exponent of a party of moral ideas, 
and would surely admit no advertisement couched in—it 
must be confessed—so ambiguous terms, without a very 
strong guaranty of a great moral purpose underlying it. 
But Mr. Greeley is the editor of The Tribune—need we 
say more? Or has not the intelligent reader already 
agreed with us as to the identity of this very superior 
“ Protestant, Radical gentleman, of finished education, 


DICKENS IN BOSTON. 
Boston (after Dickens had gone), Dec., 1857. 
RIDAY evening found me on my way to hear Mr 

Dickens give the last reading of his first course. 
Three days have passed since his first appearance, and 
the excitement has been so great among those who have 
been to hear him that as yet we have had but little else 
than quanta gaudia descriptions. “ How did you like 
him?” A prolonged Oh! with uplifted hands, is the only 
answer. It is true we know all about the rose-bud, 
the maroon-colored screen, and tbe plush-covered table 
with its water-bottle and little readiog-desk, but I took 
my seat with no little curiosity to discover in what Mr. 
Dickens’s great power as a reacer lies. Is it his voice, 
his face, his acting, or all combined that so enraptures 
his hearers? The programme announces the Story of 
Little Dombey and the Trial from Pickwick. There cer- 
tainly is sufficient scope for variety ; not only will the 
contrast be effective, but the pathos of little Paul’s life 
|can hardly fail to move us as irresistibly as the famous 
trial with all its well known associations. 

In the midst of very moderate applause, for these Bos- 
tonians are highly proper people, Mr. Dickens walks 
rapidly across the platform and takes his place at the 
desk. Without introduction he begins, “ Rich Mr. Dom- 
bey sat in the corner of his wife’s darkened bed-chamber, 
in the great arm-chair by the bedside.” Why, has he 
taken cold? his voice is husky and somewhat indistinct. 
I am not more than one-third the length of the hall from 
him, and I see I must listen closely if I would catch every 
word. But here comes Mrs. Chick to the very life. The 
refinement, and position, and in a first-class business ”? | slight dash of disappointment at the opening is gone, 
has he not accredited to the proper source that charming | We enter heartily into the scene without even one of her 


disinterestedness which makes “wealth no object”? | “efforts,” and remain deeply-moved spectators in that 
Does he not recognize and appreciate that noble and) darkened room when, in the midst of Florence’s agon- 


characteristic appeal for confidence? Has he not, in! i704 « Dear mamma,” Mrs. Dombey “ drifts out into the 
short, likewise detected through the flimsy mask of} unknown sea.” 

“OprrortunityY, Box No. 160, Tribune office,” the benev- | The first chapter is ended, and now five years have 
olent features, the philanthropic whiskers, the intellec- | gone when Paul’s little piping voice asks, “ Papa, what's 
tual spectacles, the historic hat we all revere? 








money?” Here Mr. Dickens's voice is clear and distinct. 
Let us not be misunderstood. Let no one suppose us| At this higher pitch it does not squeak; there is no feel- 
for a moment imagining that Mr. Greeley wants for him- | ing after the right note, no uncertain sound, in the slow, 
self “the very young and beautiful, petite and genteel, | plaintive tone of the delicate child; and it never for an 
loving and congenial MATRIMONIAL CoMPANION ” whom | instant disappoints your confidence that throughout the 
we fancy him so delicately inviting to address him in| reading it will be sustained. From the moment he first 
confidence at Box 160, Tribune office. Good gracious, | speaks Paul Dombey is as much a living personage on 
no! The design is plain and worthy of the profound | that platform as Mr. Dickens himself. After all that bas 
benevolence that gave it birth. We have hinted our any been said about Mr. Dickens's careful study, i am sur- 
picion of Mr. Greeley’s intention to found a matrimonial | prised to hear at the outset even such slight faults 
bureau. In this advertisement we find the initial step of | in elocution as the nurse’s declaiming “ He was too old- 
that stupendous scheme, and when we have disclosed it | fashioned ;’ and if Paul were so weary he would hardly 
we do not doubt that our readers will join with us in| utter “I don’t know what to do!” with so much vigor. 
hearty admiration of its ingenuity and simplicity. When | Mrs. Pipchin and Miss Blimberare unmistakable ; but 
the hundreds of very young and beautiful, petite and | Dr. Blimber is excellent ; and when the great clock in 
genteel, loving and congenial candidates for MATRIMON-| the hall seems to little Paul to go on saying, over and 
IAL COMPANIONSHIP who will probably jump at the | over again, “ How, is, my, lit, tle, friend, how, is, my, lit, 
Opportunity, have entrusted their addresses to our phil-| tle, friend ?” the reason is manifest. 
osopher’s confidential hands, we may expect to see a sec-| I was disappointed in Toots. It is doubtless a most 
ond advertisement directed to the very superior Protest-| difficult character to render, and entire success was 
ant, radical gentleman, of education, etc., who may be in| hardly to have been expected. Indeed, there are not 
search of these treasures. Beyond a peradventure is it| few personages in Mr. Dickens’s novels who must remain 
that they will rise in shoals to the alluring bait, and lo! | largely imaginary to us—as Quilp, for example. Toots 
the matrimonial bureau jis in successful operation. It} began with altogether too much voice for so young and 
only remains to adorn the front of The 7'ribune building | so sheepish a gentleman. Then his hesitation and con- 
with some taking inscription, “‘ Headquarters of Hymen,” | fusion often degenerated into an incongruous stutter, 80 
“ Bower of Beauty,” “‘ Temple of True Love,” or similar | that his individuality was not established, and, in short, 
attractive alliteration, to provide the chief priest with | Toots himself did not appear. He, of all the characters 
suitable insignia of oflice, white gloves and a new hat, | of the evening, left the least impression of having been 
and to brush the devil and the other editors from the | actually present. Paul’s voice grows more and more 
sanctuary, and the thing is done. Marriages in high| touching as he becomes feebler, and in the conversations 
life will become affairs of hourly recurrence, and the hap-| with Floy on the beach about the noise of the sea, the 
less Jenkinses who do the fashionable intelligence for | chances of her ever leaving him, its plaintiveness goes 
The Household Flunky and The Family Spy will have | to the heart. But the end soon comes; and when at last 
enough to do. after those few rapid sentences about the mighty rush of 
Of course, this is mainly a conjecture. We have re-| the river, it makes a strong nervous effort to say,“ The 
ceived from Mr. Greeley no official intimation of the in-| picture is not divine enough for mamma; the light 
tention we suspect, and it is barely possible that we are | about the head is shining on me as I go”—the voice of 
wrong. There is an unpleasant ambiguity, too, in the! Paul Dombey is still ; but only to ring in my ears an 
phrase Matrimonial Companion which we find it hard to | ever-cherished reality. 
reconcile with the well-known and high-toned morality of| The reading, thus far, has occupied nearly an hour and 
the journal wherein the notice appears. But this may be, | a half; and I notice with surprise that the audience have 
after all, only an ultra manifestation of that charming deli-| not been paying very marked attention. Some few were 
cacy which makes American husbands speak universally | actually asleep. An intelligent-looking gentleman near 
of ladies and not of wives, and edifies the world with the me, apparently interested, has all the time been intently 
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reading the libretto, as if he were hearing a school-boy 
recite—an occupation which, it was painfully evident from 
the universal turning of the leaf when the reader reached 
the bottom of the page, many of the audience were en- 
gaged in. After a few minutes’ intermission, Mr. Dick- 
ens reappeared, and every one brightened up for what 
was evidently looked forward to as the event of the 
evening. The Trial began, after a brief description of 
the scene. Sergeant Buzfuz opened the case. His man- 
ner was much less excited and stormy than he is usually 
represented by our public readers, and than, in fact, the 
description of him in Pickwick seems to indicate. He 
was smooth, insinuating, plausible, evidently an old 
hand with juries, fully conscious of his own powers. 
When he read Mrs. Bardell’s placard, “ Apartments fur- 
nished,” etc, the intelligent juror interrupted with 
“There’s no date to that, is there, sir?” in so sudden a 
manner, and with so complete a change in the voice and 
posture of the reader, that you could hardly realize it was 
not an actual metamorphosis. The “ warming-pan,” of 
course, brought down the house, as it would in the mouth 
of any reader who could be heard. Mr. Winkle’s “ Here,” 
in answer to the summons tothe witness-box, was perfect, 
and his testimony was perhaps the success of the evening. 
It is indescribable. The confusion between Daniel and Na- 
thaniel is only appreciated when you bear him say ‘‘ N-n- 
th-aniel,” and his irritation at being obliged to explain, 
“T don’t know her, but I’ve seen her,” was irresistible. 
It was with the greatest regret that we saw him vanish. 

The last witness was Sam Weller. The lion of the 
evening had come at last, as was manifest by the ap- 
plause that greeted the mention of his name, and yet 
everybody was surprised at him, and | think the majority 
were disappointed. I have thought of him continually 
since, and have come to the conclusion that I never 
knew Sam before. He is no “ lewd fellow of the baser 
sort,” no mere joker, but essentially a “ gentleman’s gen- 
tleman.” Whatever he may have been before, from the 
moment he enters Mr. Pickwick’s service he knows his 
place and lives up to it as perfectly as did Major Pen- 
dennis’s “ Mr. Morgan.” He never for a moment forgets 
that he is a servant, and is eminently deferential even 
when most aggravating. The species is unknown in 
this country, but in England it iscommon. In my own 
limited experience, how often have I sympathized with 
Pendennis’s feelings when Mr. Morgan seemed to be say- 
ing, “ You are very young, sir.”* If that fellow would 
only be impertinent, or give you the least tangible prov- 
ocation, what a comfort it would be to kick him. But 
no; he is 80 attentive and deferential that you can only 
vent your wrath by shaking your fist behind his back. 
Sam is an eminent specimen of this class. He knows he 
is clever, and can with impunity war in words with any- 
body, but he knows his social position also, and is proud 
of it in his way; he would no more do anything derog 
atory to it than Lord Chesterfield would have done in 
his. This is just what Mr. Dickens represents him, and 
in no part of his history has he a better opportunity to 
bring out this character than in this particular scene. It 
is the tone of his voice and his manner that decide 
whether he is disrespectful or not, and Mr. Dickens puts 
it beyond question. ‘The naiveté with which he “ spells 
it with a V,” and the slyness that twinkles through the 
apparent innocence with which he tells how Dodson & 
Fogg so kindly charge nothing but what they can get 
out of Mr. Pickwick, must be seen to be appreciated. 
Nor can I pass over the interruption of Sam’s father 
about the “we”—the gruff, hearty voice of the old 
stage-driver is worthy of the man. 

The more I think about the evening’s entertainment 
the more delight I find in it. The charm certainly was 
not in Mr. Dickens's voice ; its natural tones are not clear, 
as I have said, nor does it manifest any of the sonorous- 
ness and flexibility which characterize many public speak- 
ers and readers. Nor is his delivery particularly good ; 
the tendency was to monotony in the descriptive and re- 
citative passages, with frequent indistinctness. Indeed, I 
have found that the enjoyment of those of his hearers with 
whom I have spoken was generally in exact proportion to 
their nearness to the reader ; those who sat in the front of 
the end gallery losta fourth of all he read. Itis, therefore, 
of the utmost importance to secure aseat as near the front 
as possible. 
though Mr. Dickens knows so well the weight and 
Meaning of every movement, and uses them to such ad. 
vantage in his novels, he cannot act them out. The 
simplest, most obvious motions, as when Miss Pipchin’s 
process of bringing out the youthful mind is compared 
to opening an oyster, are of course easily and vigorously 
demonstrated, but of all the finer expressions of the hand 
and wrist, which are so marked in Ristori, and are 80 in- 


His power is not in his gesticulation, for al- 


dispensable to a fine actor, he is quite incapable. Indeed, 

most of his movements are rather constrained than other. 

wise, at times almost awkward. His claims to be consid- 
ered an actor must rest on the power of expression in his 
face. It lights up marvellously ; and one person vanishes 
before the complete occupation of another at an instant’s 
notice. I could particularize the peculiar expression of 
nearly every character, but his whole countenance fairly 

beamed in Mr. Winkle. And yet it is neither Mr. Dick- 
ens as a reader nor Mr. Dickens as an actor in whom 
you are so interested ; it is Mr. Dickens as an interpreter 
of Charles Dickens the author. It is that he is an au- 
thentic renderer and illustrator of the characters of his 
own creation, with whom you had hitherto only a partial 
acquaintance. He places them one after another before 
you in their true costumes, and from that moment all 
uncertainty is gone; henceforth you feel that you know 
them ; you have looked into their faces and heard their 
voices. And now you see that, like a prophecy, it is all 
written out in the novel ; you have gained really no new 
information, but it required the strong light of this 
realization to make you understand the writing. Should 
Mr. Dickens read any other writings than his own it 
would be interesting ; should any one else read Dickens 
as well as he does it would be highly entertaining, and 
we would get much to think about; but as Mr. Dickens 
interprets himself we are charmed. He is the magician 
who calls up a host of people whom we have learned to 
regard as friends, from what we have read and heard of 
them, and whose memories we cherish, and he causes 
them to live over their lives in tangible reality before us. 
Whatever may be said of any shortcomings, he most cer- 
tainly merits this highest of commendations, that he has 
learned the art of concealing art; though he may not 
reach our highest ideal of dramatic excellence, he never 
gives the impression of attempting what he cannot per- 
form ; if he does not reach the heights of true genius, 
he does what he does well. He is entirely free from all 
mannerisms, and I am in doubt whether his simplicity is 
not the most remarkable part of the entertainment. I 
certainly have never seen it equalled. Mr. Longfellow 
said to a friend on Monday, when the reading was over, 
that it was one of the most delightful evenings of his 
life, and I noticed he was present again, as was Mr. 
Whittier, on Friday. And yet I must confess toalinger- 
ing trace of disappointment. Can the big heart which 
out of its fulness gave us Old Peggoty, Dora, Dr. Strong, 
Smike, the Cheeryble Brothers, Little Nell, Paul, Dot, 
and a host of such long-cherished friends, be contained | 
in that dapper, nervous, business-like figure, enveloped in 
the air of a society so different from theirs, suggesting 
“ton” and savoring of dinner-parties ? 

I speak in all kindliness, for no one acknowledges more | 
indebtedness to Mr. Dickens than I do; but he has given | 
us so high an ideal that I was a little disconcerted by what | 
may prove to be only a seeming incongruity. KENT. 














LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


DEMOCRACY, CARLYLE, AND WHITMAN. 


ryXO tue Epiror oF Tue Round TABLE: 

Srr: Some people admire Thomas Carlyle ; others, 
Walt Whitman. Each of them is a man of ability, 
but neither is intelligible to a majority of his admir- | 
ers. Perhaps that is their precise charm, for in this 
day of general but superficial education, of much reading 
and little knowledge, of infinite speech and finite thought, 
the “average man” (vide Whitman) is apt to believe in 
the wisdom of what he cannot understand. Thousands 
sit at Carlyle’s feet, like heathen in “express savagery ”’ 
before their idol, gazing at his grotesqueness and strain- 
ing their ears to catch a tone for their hearts. But he is 
one of those who do not care to be understood. If he 
did, he would change his style and write English. No | 
doubt he would be affronted if he thought the “average | 
man” could understand him, 
and ruffians, in coarse fellows like Frederick William, or 
in ambitious, cold-blooded herves like his illustrious suc- 
cessor. His faith is in the governor, not the governed ; 
kings, not subjects, His creed is, that out of the millions 
who constitute a nation there must be one divinely 
appointed, with strength and will to put bit and curb 
upon his fellow-beings ; a keeper with hot iron whip or 
other instrument of torture needful, or supposed to be 
needful, to maintain subjection. He has no idea of a peo: | 














in histheory. Mastership, repression, paternal meddling, 
the decision of matters by one for many, a giant manipu- 
lating and casting about the human animalculse he has for 
subjects—that is the sum of his system of government. 
Mr. Whitman maintains a different attitude. He goes 
to the other extreme. He has been eulogized as the poet 
of “naturalness ” because (we think) he bas said things 
in print which most men would be ashamed to say—has 





* Qy. David Copperfield and Steerforth’s Littimer ?—Ep, Roun» 
TABLE, 


| than to praise or censure. 


Ile is a believer in tyrants | 


—a lusty, animal way of deifying goodness, and sentj. 
mentalizing materialism not with the elegance which 
characterizes, and in part conceals, the maudlin lust of 
the Laus Veneris, but with the directness of a brute 
whom reason has not taught to be ashamed of what 
humanity covers with secrecy. We observe, too, that 
he is very dogmatical in his method of expression, and 
has no mercy for the other workers of literature in the 
country—acknowledges no fellowship with them—* pooh- 
poohs”’ them as “ genteel little creatures,” and speaks of 
“that perpetual, pistareen, pasteboard work, American 
art, American opera, drama, taste, verse.” He demands 
a man “untouchable by any canons of religion, politics, 
or what is called modesty or art.” You see in this ex- 
pression the character of the mind of the man. He 
smites the world fair in the face upon that point of 
“modesty.” He asserts himself valiantly, sweeping!y, at 
the expense of all others in the literary field. To some 
this will seem very bold and brave, and they will think 
of elephants crushing jungles, and lions catching gnats ; 
but are Bryant, Halleck, Longfellow, Cooper, Hawthorne 
Irving, Whittier, and the thousand other worthies and 
immortals of our literature “ genteel little creatures ;” 
are their productions “ perpetual, pistareen, pasteboard 
works’? ‘To ask the question is to answer it; and to 
answer more, or, rather, to reveal more—for it reveals 
what a mouthing, impotent creature is this Walt Whit- 
man, impotent to grime and smirch and belittle the 
grand monument these men have reared to their coun- 
try’s genius. In this scornful bray against American 
authors, in this coarse assumption of superiority over so 
much of genius, in this pretence of an affluence of phi- 
losophy which can and must sneer at what the rest of 
the world deems great and beneficent achievements, he 
throws down a gage of battle which justifies plain speak- 
ing of himself in his relations to the public. 

It is a singular fact that Carlyle and Whitman are 
brought into a sort of opposition by the latter’s article 
on Democracy in The Galaxy—singular because in tie 
entire field of English literature there are no two writers 
more marked by the same characteristics, or who would 
have been so alike in thought as they would have been 
under the same training, in the same state of society. 
Change théir places of birth and abode, and you would 
have Carlyle a foaming demagogue in America, humoring 
the very madness of democracy, and Whitman a flunky 
to divine right in England, bowing and cringing before 
every strong-handed, “divinely-appointed” ruffian who 
tortured the people most and put his foot heaviest upon 
their necks. Accidents are so powerful in forming opin- 
ions that men are entitled to little praise, deserve little 
censure, for what they believe—rather to encouragement 
when right, and to pityand persuasion when wrong, 
As for the rest, we may thank 
God that every man who reasons falsely or foolishly in 
print or speech is not a pickpocket to depredate upon 
society, or a lunatic to be a burden to it; that so burly, 
vigorous, full-blooded specimens of the animal man as 
Carlyle and Whitman fetter themselves with type, and 
confine their predatory instincts to outcries against “ dry- 
as-dusts,” and “ genteel little creatures.” 

Another singular fact connected with this opposition of 
these two literary nondescripts—a fact in addition to 
their mental similarities and their general warfare against 
other littérateurs—is the unconscious homage Whitman 
pays to Carlyle by a servile and not altogether unsuc- 
cessful imitation of his style of composition—the turgid, 
diffuse, tautological manner of men, who think at their 
pens’ points, embodying thoughts which are vague and 
undigested, requiring patches and after-daubs and dashes, 
while not arraying themselves clearly and precisely upon 
the page. There are people who recognize in this hurried 
jingle of words, this hotch-potch of expression, the ef- 
forts of minds whose thoughts surge and beat against 
their poor physical boundaries, struggle in vain for full 
outlet. We must dissent from this, dub it nonsense, and 


| assert that there is no thought worth uttering which is 


not coined cleanly and brightly before it reaches the pen 
or informs the tongue. Take this expression of Whit- 
man from his article on Democracy and see what antics 
this sentimental, surging, and beating business (which 
in good English is really slipshod and careless writing) 
cuts before “ high heaven”: : 

‘“The literature of these states, a new projection, when it 
comes, must be born outcross, through all rich and luxuriant 
forms, but stern and exclusive, of the sole idea of the states, be- 
longing here alone.” 

No doubt this means something, but why subject poor 
humanity to the chance work of discovering what? 

That Mr. Carlyle is hostile to a democratic form of 
government is inevitable sequence of his mania for man- 


ple putting bit and curb upon themselves in any degree. | worship—his toadying genufluxions at the shrine of the 
Willing obedience, a popular sense of order, has not place | particular ruflian he selects to admire. He is & non- 
| executive man to the last degree ; blind, as all his writ- 


ings prove, to the true meaning of human life ; ignor- 
ant, in spite of his clamor against shams and his protesta- 
tions in behalf of fact, of the motives, necessities, and 
passions of his race. He is so dazzled by crowned despo- 
tism that he cannot help feeling a flunkyism for it; and 
this feeling soirritates his pride and self-respect that he 
consciously or unconsciously (no matter which jatones for 





a tendency which is generally deemed morbid nastiness 


it by a vulgar flippancy and familiarity in his treat- 
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ment of his heroes. He gazes out of his life of study upon 
s world which is all confusion to him, a chaos, needing 
power creation to reduce it to order ; force is his panacea, 
the brute force of bayonets, executions, and Bastille—the 
martinet rule of Frederick William. He would regard 
our Grants and Shermans as failures because they are 
not usurpers. Shall we add that he is the captive and 
prey, the open-eyed, awe-struck worshipper, the blatant 
eulogist and apologist of tyrants? To be this is a neces- 
sity of his mind, of the condition to which his life’s acci- 
dents have reduced his mind; and, as the instincts of the 
age are opposed to all he admires and all he deems neces. 
sary for man’s repression, he tries to grope centuries 
backward, and with puny hands (puny against the 
world’s millions in their strength) tugs in the vain 
effort to restore to health and vigor the one idea, the 
barbaric hero-worship, the idea of cages with a keeper. 
In this regard, Mr. Whitman is his superior. He be- 
lieves in what he styles “the average man,” which we 
suppose means man generally; which is a good and 
proper belief for him and for all of us, inasmuch as 
he and we are men. By substituting “man generally ” 
for “ average man” we do not mean a pure democracy 
in the United States, an unlimited, irresponsible, ungov- 
erned mob of any nature. We scout the idea of pure 
democracy in government for this land of varied re- 
sources and grand distances. We cling to the old idea 
of the constitution of a modified democracy, acting 
through representation and expressing its will by writ- 
ten constitutions. We hold that the vast majority of man- 
kind are honest, entitled to personal liberty, capable of 
maintaining free forms of government, of imposing re- 
straints in behalf of good order upon themselves, and of 
observing those restraints. We advance as a cardinal 
principle, vital to human happiness, not to be repressed 
by Carlyle’s one-nan idea nor lacquered by the thin 
japan of Whitman’s sentimentalism, that the people are 
of more importance than rulers, under whatever name, 
and that the governed are the only significance of gov- 
ernment. A child may be excused for inverting this sig- 
nificance, for seeing in a nation so many servants of a 
king, in great events only the opportunities of great men, 
and in society a mob given to low and sordid pursuits, 
requiring ceaseless repressions; but a philosopher—a 
Carlyle—cannot be excused. The paternal system is, in 
these days of crowded populations, of large properties, 
and varied industries, an impossible system ; for in some 
way the voice of great interests will be heard, and even 
the Napoieons of the earth must consult the Bourse and 
stop the mouth of the “dangerous classes.” It may 
sound philosophical to wave off millions of human 
beings by saying that they “ are ardent only in pursuits 
that are sensuous and beaverish,” or to dispose of them 
and all their affairs by the clamor of the word ‘‘ Democ- 
racy.” All this is unsatisfactory and does not advance 
any question of human progress or necessity. Democ- 
racy is not a universal panacea, nor are the pursuits of 
the majority of men “sensuous and beaverish.” There 
are necessities (indeed, the majority of necessities) which 
no governmental system can minister to, and the precise 
fault both of Carlyle and Whitman is that their ideas of 
What is best for the race are all mingled with and de- 
pendent on the form of government. To say that des- 
potism is happiness, is to make the people slaves. To say 
that democracy is the sum of all human progress, is to 
bring them to thesame condition. Both of these theories 
imply a large and constant support from the machinery 
which governs the state, and cause men to expect from 
a principle what can only be wrested from exertion. 

Our difficulty with Mr. Whitman is that he ascribes 
too much to democracy—is too certain of its permanence. 
In this regard he participates in a national error which, 
as the assumed philosopher of the nation, cannot be ex- 
cusedinhim. Indeed, we see by his article in The Galary 
that he has thought only superficially upon the subject, 
and takes for granted everything which isin doubt. He 
prophesies and does not reason. He sings a song instead 
of publishing an argument. Of what harm these prophe- 
cies, this song? Why not allow their blatant boasting 
and unreasoning assertion to fill what ears and wander 
into what space of mind theycan? Why not? Because 
they are a huge expression of a national folly and vice; 
because this leviathan disports himself vicariously in the 
ludicrous attitudes of our people’s weakness, and shrieks 
forth the utopian cant which has nearly led the republic 
to bankruptcy and ruin ; because he epitomizes, as it were, 
the spirit which has made us vain, over-confident, and 
has torn us into factions, deluging the land with fratri- 
cidal blood. No doubt the mass of the governed may 
take such part in the government as will ensure respon- 
sibility of the government agents, and, no doubt, a nation 
constituted upon this basis may be happier and freer 
than one constituted upon the paternal system; their 
personal liberty will be more secure, for it is in that re- 
spect that the free formula will be most permanent and 
efficacious. For property is as secure in France, Austria, 
or England as it is in this country. Vices of administra- 
tion may affect pecuniary interests everywhere ; but in 
this age it is well understood that the prosperity of the 


subject is the prosperity of the ruler. WAYNE. 
DECEMBER 15, 1867. 


REVIEWS. 


All books designed for review in THE RounD TABLE must be sent 
to this office. 


NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL* 


M* LATHAM in his preface to Black and White 
informs us that his object in publishing it is to 
induce other Englishmen to go and judge for themselves 
what manner of people their American cousins really 
are; and that they will return, he believes, impressed, as 
he is, with a conviction that any one who can contribute 
in the smallest degree to make the two nations under- 
stand one another better will be doing good service 
to both. We are truly sorry, in view of Mr. Latham’s 
obviously cordial and generous intentions, to be forced to 
say that the degree in which his present work will con- 
tribute to make the two nations understand each other 
better will be very small indeed. Black and White 
is sadly disfigured by blunders of a sort which should be 
| found at this day in no Englishman’s book about Amer- 
‘ica and in no American’s book about England. To 
|be sure Mr. Latham’s journal is avowedly the fruit of 
only three months’ observation ; and they were spent, as 
| he says, in “ wandering, looking upon the surface of 
things rather than beneath it.” But if a man cannot 
| make sure of leading facts—facts which the most mod- 
‘erate pains would suffice to verify—in three months, 
‘he should take six; and if this be out of the question, 
‘he should take twice the trouble to be sure he is right. 
| The truth is, it is to superficial observation that the 
‘mutual ignorance of each other which characterizes the 
itwo nations is largely ascribable, and Mr. Latham’s 
| book, kindly meant as it is, belongs to the category of 
works which increase the very evils he so wisely depre- 
/eates. It may be hypercritical to find fault with such tri- 
| fliog mistakes as that Troy is on the line of the New 
| York Central Railroad, that the streets in New York are 
' called First, Second, and Third-East street, etc., and with 
‘the orthography which turns our most famous battle- 
‘field into Gettisburg ; yet such trifles inevitably beget 
lack of confidence in the accuracy of statements more im- 
portant. We by no means mean to imply that this book 
| is utterly valueless and untrustworthy. On the contrary, 
apart from the kindlinessand good sense which character- 
ize it, Black and White contains some useful information 
‘and a variety of statistics which seem carefully prepared 
‘and are mainly accurate. The book is, however, taken as 
| a whole, poor, commonplace, and uninteresting. 

| Mr. Forney’s Letters from Europe are easily accounted 
‘for. In the first place their author is to such an extreme 
| degree enamored of his pen, that we fancy he would 


“Think that day lost whose low-descending sun 
| Views from his hand no—” 


| letter written to The Philadelphia Press or Washington 
Chronicle. Next, we fancy he had a shrewd eye to busi- 
| ness, and to their supposed advertising value to those 
| journals. And, furthermore, we see no reason to doubt 
| that he really believes, as he says, that “every line was 
| inspired by a sincere desire to promote the cause of hu- 
| man progress, and to prove to my countrymen the incal- 
| culable advantages of their own government over that 
| of any other nation upon earth ;” to the demonstration of 
which he has devoted himself with the most exemplary 
vigor. On the whole we are surprised,on examining the 
letters in book form, to find how good they are. Be- 
tween May 13, the day Mr. Forney reached England, and 
August 22, the day he sailed for home—in all 101 days 
—he wrote no less than sixty-two letters from different 
places in England, France, Switzerland, Baden, Nassau, 
Belgium, Holland. Of course they are adapted to the 
taste of the average reader of the journals for which 
they were written, and, equally of course, and from the 
necessity of the case, they treat only of the common. 
places of travel and those perfectly superficial and obvi- 
ous things which travellers have written about from time 
immemorial, the whole having been fortified with an im- 
pressive array of guide-book facts and statistics, But 
then Mr. Forney was industrious and indefatigable, and 
really managed to see a good deal, and he tells about it in 
a straightforward, plain style which is not a model, yet is 
of a better sort than the mere freedom which comes from 
habitual rapid writing. Among his many disadvantages 
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was the peculiarity of his audience, entailing several 
amusing necessities. Thus, every illustration of streets, 
public buildings, conveyances, and the like, has to be 
duplicated in order to adapt it to the latitude of Wash. 
ington as well as of Philadelphia; then there seems to 
be an obligation to translate everything, which becomes 
rather absurd when we find the Jungfrau entitled the 
“Young Woman’s Mountain,” and an allusion to 
trente-et-quarante explained by the statement that it ig 
the game of cards known in English as “ Thirty-and. 
Forty ;” above all—though this may be as much due to 
the force of life-long habit as to regard for the in- 
satiable patriotism of his readers—is the uncom. 
promising fulfilment of the resolution to exalt our 
country at the expense of all others, which is done 
by eulogiums of radicalism and protection when- 
ever opportunity offers, and by closing the majority of the 
letters with an exordium of conventional bunkum after 
the most approved style of Mr. Jefferson Brick. There 
is nothing half-way about Mr. Forney’s praises, no lim. 
itation of our superiority to matters of government and 
society. As to the Rhine—“ take away the history (the 
best part of it traditional), and the splendid efforts of 
art”—he is prepared to “name twenty American 
streams, aj] of them surpassing it in length and breadth, 
and every one of them equalling it in natural beauty.” 
As to newspapers, even those of England “do not 
approach either in appearance or contents the newspa- 
pers of America,” while “the dailies of Brussels alone 
resemble, in their dash, enthusiasm, and rivalry, their 
American contemporaries,’—which is attributable to 
“aristocratic hatred of free and fearless opinion,” such, 
we suppose, as is to be found in the graceful rhetoric of 
The Press or The Tribune. Yor the railways—there were 
no sleeping-cars nor opportunities to lunch—Mr. Forney 
regarded them “ with a feeling that would have been 
angry if the contrast had not been a new argument in 
favor of the United States.” And as to the British aris- 
tocracy, we fear they will never know how beautifully 
Mr. Forney has served them out and how plain he makes 
it that the hour of their downfall is at hand. But, alas! 
even on Mr. Forney’s eyes some comparisons to our dis- 
advantage forced themselves. The triumphs of art 
which adorn the rotunda at Washington seem to him 
“more than ever like insults to those they aspire to 
typify’ when contrasted with the portraits and monu- 
ments of London and Paris and Antwerp ; while against 
some of the Sabbatarian clergy of Philadelphia, with 
whom he has a feud about running horse-cars on Sun- 
day, he quotes with unction the assurance given him 
by one of the dissenting leaders in London, “ that they 
took an odd way of showing their Christianity. ‘Why, 
sir,’ he said, ‘if the poor people of London could not 
ride out on Sunday, there would be twenty funerals 
where there is now but one.’” Again, our author is 
more than half inclined to admire the freedom from 
tobacco-stains of the marble floors and columns and 
statues of the public buildings, but balances the conti- 
nental custom of universal smoking against the“ fool- 
ishly hypercritical” comments of foreigners upon the 
spittoons that garnish both houses of Congress. On the 
whole, however, our country has in every respect worth 
mention so immensely the best of it that the book must 
be immensely popular among the sort of people to whom 
it is addressed. 

Decidedly the most delightful of the books on our list 
—the most charming book of travel, altogether, that we 
have come upon since Mr. Howells gave us his Venetian 
Life, a year or more ago—is Italian Journeys, its com- 
panion volume. How Mr. Howells spent three years as 
consul at Venice we know from his previous book, and 
these journeys are half-a-dozen expeditions thence—of 
greater or less extent—to Rome, vii’ Padua, Ferrara, Bo 
logna, Genoa, and (by a serio-comic sea-voyage) Naples ; 
up into the Cimbrian villages among the Alps; to the 
home of Petrarch ; to Pompeii; to the ducal and other 
famous cities throughout Italy. But it does not matter 
much where our author takes us, for his progress is en- 
tirely unconventional and unfettered by guide-book con- 
siderations ; and his narration is perfectly unsystematie 
for the reason that he feels under no obligation to give 
information, of which you consciously encounter scarcely 
a scrap, although no book of which we are aware gives & 
more distinct idea of the country treated. In fine, it is 
the work of an artist, and is altogether of a different 
grade from most of its kind. From those we have 


grouped with it it differs essentially by the charm that 
comes from a repressed humor, exuberant while chaste, 
and a style than which none could be more happily 
adapted to its employment—one alike without trace of 
diffident distrust, of obtrusive self-assertion, of mere- 
tricious display, but with that felicitous choice of words 
and apt disposal of them which only the confidence and 
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dexterity of familiar use can impart. The glimpses Mr. 
Howells gives us of the Italian character are admirably 
chosen. His own frame of mind seems to have become 
with reason one of settled incredulity. At Ferrara, for 
instance, his party dined in company with three Italian 
officers, one of whom exposed his ignorance that it was 
election-day in America : 

“At this the Genoese frowned superior intelligence, and the 
Crimean, gazing admiringly upon him, said he had been nine 
months at Nuova York, and that he had a brother living there. 
‘The poor Crimean boastfully added that he himself had a cousin 
in America, and that the Americans generally spoke Spanish. 
The count from Piacenza wore an air of pathetic discomfiture, 
and tried to invent a trans-Atlantic relative, as I think, but 
failed. 

“IT am persuaded that none of these warriors really had kins- 
men in America, but that they all pretended to have them, out of 
politeness to us, and that they believed each other. It was very 


kind of them, and we were go grateful that we put no embarrags- 
ing questions.” 


As for the localities which the sight-seer persuades him- 
self have been somehow associated with poets and great 
men, Mr. Howells’s deduction, drawn from the exhibited 
prison of Tasso, in which it is quite out of the question 
he can ever have been confined, is that “the utmost he 
‘can make out of the most famous place is, that it is pos- 
sibly what it is said to be, and is more probably as near 
that as anything local enterprise could furnish.” On the 
other hand, when he takes us out of Naples by the Villa 
Reale to see Virgil’s tomb, he accords it a kind of claim 
to genuineness by virtue of its improbable appearance, 
although it has an inscribed stone, placed there by the 
‘Queen of France in 1840, and “said by the custodian (a 
singularly dull ass) to be an exact copy of the original, 
whatever the original may have been.” ‘The finest in- 
stance, perhaps, is that of a visit to the prisons of one [ce- 
lino, a lord of Vicenza, Padua, Verona, and Brescia, early 
in the thirteenth century, who was a monster of quite 
unique bloodiness and cruelty. Through the castle of 
this lord, a perfect chamber of horrors, Mr. Howells and 
his party went, inspecting the instruments of torture and 
hearing the fate of the victims, all which they describe 
to a Paduan, on their return thither, as “ the most terrific 
pleasure of our lives,” whereat the Paduan looked 
amused and this dialogue ensued : 

pa You don’t mean that those are not the veritable Ecelino pris- 
ya those are nothing of the kind. The Ecelino pris- 
ons were destroyed when the Crusaders took Padua, with the ex- 
ception of the tower, which the Venetian Republic converted 
into an observatory.’ 

“* But at least these prisons are on the site of Ecelino’s cas- 
~~ Nothing of the sort. His castle in that case would have 
been outside of the oid city walls.’ 

“ *And these tortures and the prisons are all— ?” 

“*Things got up for show. No doubt Ecelino used such things 
and many more, of which even the ingenuity of Signor P—— can- 
not conceive. But he is an eccentric man, loving the horrors or 
history, and what he can do to realize them he has done in his 
prisons.’ "’ n 
There is a good deal of this sort of thing. Even where 
nothing is to be gained by it, terra-cotta busts are placed 
in windows to suggest people looking out. At Ferrara 
is shown a palace on whose walls for years had been a 
stain of the blood of one of the natural sons of Lucrezia 
Borgia, murdered by his mother’s own hand; the wall 
recently had to be repaired, “ but the conscientious artist 
. . . has faithfully restored the tragic spot, by bestowing 
apon the stucco a bloody dash of Venetian red.” After 
numerous exemplifications of it we are ready to accept 
our author’s theory that ‘“ Rome really belongs to the An- 
glo-Saxon nations, and the Pope and the past seem to be 
entirely carried on for our diversion.” By many slight 
touches, by countless incidents, Mr. Howells gives us a 
better conception than any amount of essay-writing 
could do of the hopelessness of the Italian character, of 
the treachery that lurks under a smile, of the unfathom- 
able, disheartening duplicity of the race. “ The children,” 
he says, ‘are not quarrelsome, nor cruel, nor brutal ; 
but the servile defect of falsehood, fixed by long genera- 
tions of slavery, in the Italians is almost ineradicable.” 
And another phase of them is illustrated by a typical An- 
tonino, who frequents a coffee-house much affected by 
American sailors, appears the best of the Neapolitans, 
Grains them of their last coin, and when at midnight 
they seek for justice or proceed to execute it, then he 
“shall develope into one of the landlords, and deal them 
the most artistic stab in Naples; handsome, worthy An- 
tonino; tender-eyed, subtle, pitiless!” As to Italian 

unity Mr. Howells finds one serious obstacle in “the 
Strong municipal spirit which still dominates all Italy, 
and which is more inimical to an effectual unity among 
Italians than Pope or Kaiser has ever been,” so that an 
acquaintance they make, from Rovigo, “ was a foreigner 
at Padua, twenty-five miles north, and a foreigner at Fer- 
Tara, twenty-five miles south ; and throughout Italy the 
native of one city is an alien in another, and is as lawful 
& prey as a Russian or an American, with people who 
“onsider every stranger as sent them by the bounty of 





Providence to be eaten alive’—quite like New Jersey. 
Perhaps it is not difficult to find the reason, partially at 
least, with not less success than that of a democratic Ital- 
ian captain, interested in our war: 

“*You Americans are in the habit of attributing this war to 
slavery. .The cause is not sufficient.’ 

“T ventured to demur and explain. ‘No,’ said the captain, 
‘the cause is not sufficient. We Italians know the only cause 
which conld produce a war like this.’ 

‘‘T was naturally anxious to be instructed in the Italian theory, 
hoping it might be profounder than the English notion that we 
were fighting about tariffs. 

‘*The captain frowned, looked at me carefully, and then said: 

‘**In this world there is but one cause of mischief—the 
Jesuits!’” 


Mr. Benjamin has in a very unusual degree the prime 
qualifications of a writer on foreign lands, that of thor- 
ough acquaintance with them. His father, as we learn 
from the dedication of the book, lived in Greece and Tur- 
key as a missionary until his body was laid in Con- 
stantinople, while our author was born, we believe, in 
Athens, certainly in Greece. Thus we have the advan- 
tage of hearing from one who, by birthright and educa- 
tion and all other essentials, is our countryman, about 
men and countries with which are connected his earliest 
recollections, and with which he has the familiarity 
gained by long residence among them, and the just esti- 
mates formed on revisiting them in the maturity of his 
judgement and after knowledge of other ‘nations has 
given him standards of comparison as well as broader 
sympathies. And Mr. Benjamin’s uncommon fitness for 
his task has made his book as excellent in its way as Mr. 
Howells’s is in a different one. The book is not exactly a 
narrative of anything, although in a general way we 
take up the country at Constantinople, pass thence with 
one of the missionaries on his annual tour through north- 
western Asia Minor, pause at Smyrna, and come by Scio 
through the Isles of Greece to Athens, concluding with a 
rapid sketch of the protracted struggle with which Crete 
has been more or less afflicted from a time anterior to 
Mohammedanism. Mr. Benjamin writes of the Levant 
con amore. On Smyrna and Constantinople he dwells 
with much the enthusiasm the average American feels 
about Paris. And indeed he proves that he has reason, 
by his enumeration as belonging to the former of a scenery 
affording unparalleled attractions for the genre, the land- 
scape, the marine painter; of a climate and natural pro- 
ductions that must satisfy the most exacting epicurean ; 
of a community than which none more cosmopolitan 
can be found, in which “ one beholds representatives from 
every nation between Pekin and Chicago,” “ hears almost 
every variation of language spoken since the flood,” and 
encounters in street-procession Circassian, Yankee, Turk, 
Nubian, Briton, Koord, Persian, Parisian, Fakir, gypsy, 
savant. As to Smyrna, her luxuries seem to have infected 
our author with Oriental philosophy, so that we find him 
contrasting the Smyrniote witli the American ; and doubt- 
ing whether in their simple, aimless existence, oppressed as 
they are, yet without ambition and without care and with 
their fétes and out-of-door life, the former have not quite 
as much real happiness as the sober, phlegmatic, unrelax- 
ing Americans, “ who have different and possibly more ele- 
vated recreations, but also more anxiety, worry, and vex- 
ation of spirit,” and as to whom “it may well be ques- 
tioned whether a few more innocent holidays might not 
render our people more gracious in their manners, more 
contented and cheerful in their lives.” So far as the gov- 
ernment, municipal and imperial, of these people is con- 
cerned, nothing short of South American anarchy could 
be more discomforting. Ata Constantinople fire, for in- 
stance—and Mr. Benjamin mentions having heard five 
alarms in a single night, in which eighteen hundred 
houses were destroyed—-the engines, three or four feet 
square, are carried to the spot by firemen who receive no 
other pay than that given by the house-owners, with 
whom “ the bargain goes on amidst a vast deal of Orien- 
tal chaffering, and, ten to one, before an agreement is 
reached, the building in question has vanished into smoke 
and ashes.” At Smyrna again, which is infested by brig- 
ands that sally from the neighboring Mount Sipylus, 
showing themselves freely in the streets, capturing citi 
zens in their own grounds, holding them till ransomed, 
and even sending them notes of this sort: “ Mr. 
will find it to his interest to deposit six thousand piasters 
in such a spot by Thursday week. Disregard of this lit- 
tle request might prove prejudicial to his health,” no ef- 
fort is made to disperse them or even to apprehend their 
notorious accomplices in the city. “ What would you 
have ?” replies a victim to exhortations to action. “IfI 
denounce well-known villains, I shall fall by the dagger 
or the bullet; I am not prepared to sacrifice myself for 
the public good, because, forsooth, the government is 
inefficient.” Such as these examples suggest is the 
Turkish government, bankrupt and with a spendthrift as 
Sultan, while “ brigandage, misrule, peculation, starva- 
tion, ruin, and perhaps depopulation, run riot throughout 











the empire;” government officials whose pay is hope- 
lessly in arrears and who indemnify themselves by pillag- 
ing the populace ; virtue unrecognized in public men, and 
personal attractions, address, cunning, guile, the means of 
obtaining positions of honor. Yet even for this mori- 
bund empire Mr. Benjamin’s large charity finds room for 
pity, as it does for the even more despicable Greeks. 
“One becomes weary sometimes,” he says, “of hearing 
the Greeks constantly vilified ;’ and he proceeds to make 
what apology he can for them. Their vices, he argues, 
“have been fostered, if not begotten, by long ages of 
tyranny ;” their alleged cowardice is disproved by the 
Cretan struggle ; their moral rottenness is attributable 
to the dominion of the Greek Church, “a gross, inert, 
material hierarchy,” more intolerant where it has power 
than Islamism ; and for their material improvement 
with a successful issue of the Panhellenic movement 
he cherishes strong hopes, provided either the Church 
may be forced to a reform or may be entirely thrown 
overboard through the influence of the missionaries, of 
whose noble, though unappreciated, labors in Greece, as 
well as in Turkey, he makes a strong vindication. Mr. 
Benjamin has certainly said as much as in candor he 
could say in behalf of the Greeks, and proves, perhaps, 
that their degradation is no more hopeless than that of 
the degenerate branch of the Latin race which forms the 
subject of the remaining book on our list. But though 
he may awaken our pity, his own representations put it 
out of the question to entertain any feelings of which 
respect or admiration forms a part ; and even in the case 
of the Cretans, strong as we may feel their claim upon 
Christendom to be, the chapter which he devotes to 
them makes it evident that in their own rapacity and 
greed, joined with their internal turbulence, treachery, 
jealousies, and discords, are to be found the causes of 
their present woes quite as much as in the strength of 
the Turkish yoke, which their valor, if unhampered by 
base qualities, would have sufficed to throw off long ago. 


Mr. Hassaurek’s description of life in South America is 
another work which has especial claims on our attention, 
and which satisfies its author’s strict judgement that “ no 
book should be written unless the author has something 
new to say, or unless he can present something already 
known in a new and original light.” For some years he 
lived at Quito, where his position as United States min. 
ister afforded social and other facilities for familiarizing 
himself with the people, while its duties appear to have 
left him ample leisure to make excursions in all direc- 
tions in quest of natural beauties and wonders, and of 
popular fétes and religious observances, all which he 
scrutinized with intelligent interest. Beside his personal 
observations, which appear to have been confined to Ecua- 
dor, and indeed not to have extended to any great distance 
from Guayaquil and Quito, he appears to have been indefa- 
tigable in his researches into all the literature of South 
America and even into documents and official archives not 
accessible to the ordinary traveller or student. Thus, espe- 
cially in his concluding chapter, which is devoted toa his- 
torical review of the Indian decline and the rise of the 
Spanish‘ colonization, Mr. Hassaurek shows so very un- 
usual a store of information about this generally ignored 


country and its forlorn republics that we hope this volume | 


will receive the encouragement which he intimates will 
justify him in going on with a work on their history 
from the time of their War of Independence, with a 
view to which his materials were collected, but which 
grew upon his hands beyond the limits of the present 
work. Nevertheless we have no choice but to admit 
that Mr. Hassaurek has but strengthened our conviction 
that the Spanish-Americans are among the most utterly 
worthless and uninteresting nations that fancy themselves 
civilized, and that their history is but a bloody catalogue 


of revolutions that end, whenever possible, in a worse 


state of things than that which occasioned them. Mr. 
Howells and Mr. Benjamin describe to us races 
which we must regard with contempt, and, but for 
a strong exertion of charity, with aversion; but they 
have histories and associations that give them 
some claim upon our consideration, whereas for 
these degenerate Spaniards, especially those of the 
Pacific coast, worthless, incapable, indolent, arrogant, 
without enterprise or ambition or humanity, without re- 
gard for human law and with but a mass of vain super- 
stitions by way of reverence for the divine—for them it is 
really out of the question to feel any other sentiment than 
one of gratitude that such hopeless and helpless communi- 
ties are in an out-of-the-way corner of the world where 
we are unlikely to be brought in any contact with them. 
Mr. Hassaurek’s feelings toward the Ecuadorians are 
kindly, for he was well treated and made friendships, 
and did not remain long enough to wear off the novelty 
of the scene; but his picture, evidently conscientiously 


exact and faithful, is a dreary one, and increases the . 
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feeling of content, inspired by the sketches of the other 
Latin and the Eastern races, that our lot has been cast 
in an Anglo-Saxon community. 








CHRISTMAS BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


HATEVER may be the superiority, real or imagi- 

nary, which in the opinion of elderly folk attaches 
to bygone times, there can be no doubt that we have 
immeasurably the advantage over them in the matter 
of Christmas gifts, especially those, most valuable 
and appropriate, which come in the form of books. 
Without wishing to disparage the beautiful toys, in 
which great improvements are yearly perceptible, it 
must be conceded that no presents are so useful, profit- 
able, and acceptable as books suited to the age and intel- 
ligence of the rising generation, and never did they ap- 
pear in greater variety, beauty, and wealth of illustration 
than at the present time. Old friends whose absence 
“had been as a gap in our great feast” greet us in new 
dresses, and new candidates for favor appear in no less 
gorgeous attire. Among the former, none has a better 
claim to reproduction than Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s 
Poems of Childhood ;' their spiritual beauty, delicacy, and 
pathos are too well known and appreciated by ou 
readers to require more than passing mention. The 
value of the book is enhanced by beautiful illustrations. 

Fairy Bells? tell us most fanciful and pretty stories, 
long enough to interest young minds without wearying 
them. They are translated from the German, and asa 
matter of course run into allegory, and the illustrations 
—especially the last—are very good. 

The line is not easily drawn between the gift books for 
the children and those for their elders, and it may be 
thought that the latter have quite as good a claim as the 
little ones upon The Story Without an End,* which asa 
beautiful volume stands facile princeps among the juven- 
ile publications and will suffer little by comparison 


with any of the pretty things the holiday season | 


will: see. The story itself is a charming one, being 
one of those beautiful combinations of allegory and 
fancy which rarely come to us but from the Ger- 


man; defying analysis, but generally describable as a! 


prose poem in honor of the beauties of spring and the 
operations of nature, whose continuation, in the transla- 
tor’s words, “lies in a wide and magnificent book,” to 
read which, “so as to discover all its beautiful meanings, 
you must have pure, clear eyes, and an humble, loving 
heart ; otherwise you will complain, as some do, that it 
is dim and puzzling; or as others, that it is dull 
and monotonous.” Quite worthy of the story they 
illustrate, and comprising for very many the chief vaiue 
of the book and that wherein it differs essentially 
from all rival illustrated books, are the fifteen illustra- 
tions printed in oil. This is not art criticism and does 
not demand technical description, so it will suffice to say 
that, without the follies which come from the exaggera- 
tion of the principle, the pictures are among the most 
pleasing specimens of Pre-Raphaelitism we have seen, and 
can scarcely fail to disarm any but the most thorough- 
going opponents of the new lights. Atany rate, we have 
never seen book illustrations out of which we have got 
more enjoyment than, after some study, we have from 
these. ‘There is, to be sure, in one or two cases a 
soupcon of the faded-calico aspect of too remote Pre- 
Raphaelite pictures; but generally they are free from 
this and the other vices of the school; their grouping, 
coloring, fidelity, and detail of execution are exquisite ; 
and altogether they are atreasure. To any one who loves 
puzzles and is capable of some patient scrutiny we com- 
mend especially the second of the pictures, ‘‘And the 
child cared nothing about the looking-glass.” 

In a very different style are Mr. Ernest Griset’s inimi- 
tably funny illustrations of Mr. James Greenwood’s (the 
‘‘ Amateur Casual”) Purgatory of Peter the Cruel.* 
Whether author or artist deserves most praise, and will 
receive most admiration, it is impossible to say. The 
story grows out of what, so far as we know, is a thor- 
oughly original conception; the pictures give the 
queerest insight into insect life, the funniest amalgama- 
tion of human traits and expression with those of the 
lower creatures. The story is of a hopelessly cruel boy, 
who has been sent to sea in consequence of his brutality, 
and who, falling from the top-mast in his efforts to tor- 
ment a cockroach, injures his head and lapses into a de- 
lirious swoon or dream ; during which, in the form of one 
species of insect after another, while still retaining his 
human reason, memory, and sensibilities, mingled with 
the corresponding qualities of beetle, blue-bottlé, snail, 
ant, or newt, he undergoes tortures like those he has de- 
lighted in inflicting upon these creatures, until, being grad- 
ually purged by sad experience of his vices, he eventually 
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returns to human life. The whole is admirably told, with 
a fertility of invention, a fund of humor and satire, a 
wealth of detail suggestive of long-continued familiarity 
with insect domestic economy that make the production 
an entirely exceptional one among juvenile books; and 
all the writer’s qualifications seem to have been caught 
in their fulness by the clever draughtsman ; so that, 
when supplemented by such bookmaker’s art as has been 
bestowed upon it, no more attractive holiday book could 
be given to a child. 

Routledge’s Hvery Boy’s Annual® is not only a miscel- 
lany of original literature, but a collection of matter so 
instructive, narratives so interesting, games and sports 
sO amusing, and adventures so novel and exciting, that 
we envy the boy to whom the wonders of the seven hun- 
dred and sixty pages are opened for the first time. The 
illustrations, particularly those of “ The Waves and 
their Inmates,” are beautifully executed. From the same 
prolific source we have a work of still greater value, 
| Hoery Boy's Book,’ a complete encyclopedia of sports 
, and amusements, and containing—we may safely say— 
| information upon every subject, not included in scholas- 
| tie studies, which a boy may need or desire to know. 
| The changes which have occurred, and the number of new 

games which have been introduced since the original 
| publication of this work twelve years ago, have rendered 
| its revision absolutely necessary ; it may, therefore, be 
said to be entirely re-written, with valuable additions by 
| able and learned men and six hundred admirable illus- 
| trations. 
| A very excellent selection of narrative poetry of such 
| poems as are, or are in time to be, standard popular fav- 
orites, is The Child's Poetry Book.’ There are verses in 
/it which are nursery favorites, but there are more which 
| are rather beyond the depth of very young children, who 
| will enjoy them for all that, and very many of those 
| which we all remember as far back as our memory ex- 
| tends and which we can never outgrow. To instance at 
random from the somewhere less than two hundred titles, 
| we find Wordsworth’s Alice Fell, Southey’s Blenheim, 
| Incheape Rock, and Ruth Gelert, Scott’s Allen-a-Dale and 
| Lochinvar, Macaulay’s Spanish Armada, Burns's Ban- 
| nockburn and John Barleycorn, Gay’s Black-eyed Susan, 





|Campbell’s Hohenlinden and Lord Ullin’s Daughter, 


| Charles Kingsley’s Three Fishers, Tennyson’s May Queen 
jand Charge of the Light Brigade, with The Burial of Sir 
| John Moore, Casabianca, The Children in the Wood, Robin 
| Hood, The Friar of Orders Grey, John Gilpin, and others 
| of like degree, none of which are too much beyond the 
grasp of any but the very little ones to occasion more 
than a healthful intellectual stimulus. The paper and 
large print are of the best, and the seventy illustrations, 
something more than a dozen of which are full-page and 
printed in gay oil color, make an exceedingly pretty lit- 
| tle volume which may be given to a child with the cer- 
| tainty that the pleasure it affords will be equalled by its 
good influence in the formation of the taste. 

The nursery claims its periodical literature as well as 
the parlor, and in consequeuce we have a magazine en- 
titled The Children’s Hour,” the numbers of which for 
the past year are bound up in two prettily illustrated vol- 
umes. The selections are made with care, and among 
them are some graceful little poems by Alice Cary and 
her sister Phoebe, Kate Sutherland, and others; Pleas- 
ant Words—a really pleasant little chapter—by Ada 
M. Kennicott ; and a plentiful allowance of severe moral 
teaching administered through the medium of naughty 
boys and girls, whose terrible example is meant for a 
warning to evil-doers. Of course such stories have their 
uses ; but grown people should not forget that the spirit 
of cheerfulness belongs to children, is theirs by right, 
and that their little hearts will scarcely be strengthened 
for future struggles, or their little minds become properly 
balanced? by looking at life only in the gloomiest aspect. 





eight stories, illustrated with as many extremely pretty 
large colored prints, of rustic children and farm animals. 
The book is of sightly aspect and the tone of the stories 
is healthy, but in his effort to make them simple the 
author has imparted to them that puerility of style 
which children, with perfect propriety, indignantly re 
sent. 

The Copsley Annals” afford us a picture of a happy, 
| well-regulated family, in which the family affections are 
| cultivated, and that pleasant mingling of seriousness and 





| gayety prevails which enables each one to meet and con- | 


| front earthly troubles, to strengthen those who need a 
| helping hand, and to enjoy all the pleasure which good 
taste approves and common sense sanctions. There is 
scarcely apy book so acceptable to a boy as one contain- 
ing a narrative of thrilling adventure; the youthful 
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The Child's Country Story Book® is a collection of 


reader at once shakes hands with the hero, enters into 
all his feelings, occasionally assumes his position to be 
his own, and sympathizes or censures his acts, according 
to the bent of his own mind. There is an originality 
about the proceedings of young Alewis the Runaway" 
which is particularly interesting, and his perils by land 
and water, his persistent courage, his boyish errors and 
atonement, will render him a favorite with many little 
boys, and girls too. The story of Netty and Her Sister 
is told with such an appearance of truth, the incidents 
are of such frequent occurrence in our daily life, and the 
characters so natural, that we scarcely need the assur. 
ance, which is given at the beginning of the volume, that 
they are drawn strictly from life. To many readers this 
is a great recommendation. 

Side by side with the study of the classic models of 
courage and virtue immortalized by the eloquence of 
Livy and the profound philosophy of Sallust—whose 
greatness Montaigne cynically observes is “ magnified by 
distance ”—it is well that the youth of the country 
should keep ever before his eyes the example of that ex- 
alted courage, supported by religious principles, that 
pious magnanimity and unwavering perseverance, that 
purity of life, superiority of intellect, and Christian 
humility which distinguished the Father of his Country, 
The American Boy's Life of Washington ™ is in all re. 
spects suited to this purpose, and the task of preparing 
the work adapted to the comprehension of young persons 
has been ably performed by Mrs. Hyde. She treats of a 
period which may be essentially considered the heroic 
age of America. 

Thrilling Incidents in American History ™ is the pro- 
duction of a clear-headed, well-informed man ; it gives 
us an abstract of important events from the time of Co- 
lumbus, and it draws an instructive picture of the self. 
discipline, courage, zeal, and cheerful activity with which 
our forefathers executed labors more trying and perilous 
than any which could be allotted to men of the present 
day. The style is simple and appeals to the intellect of 
those for whom it is intended. 

Climbing the Rope and Billy Grimes’s Favorite ® both 
belong to the “ Helping-Hand Series ;” they are stories 
particularly suited to children who have been deprived 
of the advantage of education, and to whom sound les 
sons of duty, obedience, and moral responsibility may he 
imparted through the attractive medium of entertaining 
but not highly polished fiction. 

The humorous element seems to be mainly confined to 
the nursery and Willer’s Nursery Picture Book with 
one hundred illustrations,’ a large number of which 
represent cats in the most comical and varied situations, 
whose adventures are as laughable as are their pictures. 
The headlong career and woful ending of “ precocious 
piggy ” is already familiar to all readers who owe a debt 
of gratitude to the late Thomas Hood for his many con- 
tributions for the amusement of the children whom he 
loved so well. A short preface is appended by his daugh- 
ter, who bears affectionate testimony to her father's 
delight in the merry face of childhood. A companion to 
this for still younger children, My New Picture Book,” 
with ninety illustrations, contains the time-honored story 
of Cock Robin, The For and the Geese, and The House 
that Jack Built. The pictures are bright and suited to 
tiny baby eyes. 

Little Red Riding Hood and The Three Bears”— 
which we have an impression that we cannot quite ac- 
count fur is by Hans Christian Andersen, but which 
appears here in a phraseology varied from that in which 
we have known it—are large, card-covered editions of 
these nursery classics, admirably printed in a type that 
is almost gigantic, and with a large, spirited print, also 
in oil colors, to correspond with each page of reading— 
half-a-dozen, that is, to either story. The New Tale of 4 
Tub * gives, in a large music-book-shaped pamphlet, with 
the same number of oil prints, which, without disparage- 
ment to the last, are of a higher style of execution, the 
story of the two Bengalese attacked, while picnicking, by 
a tiger, which they get under their barrel and, drawing 
his tail through the bung-hole, tie a knot in it. We are 
not quite certain how generally diffused this story may 
be, though, beginning with a series of magic-lantern 
pictures, it has been presenting itself to.us in diverss 








® Weery Boy's Annual, Edited by Edmund Routledge. London | ?’él Wennedy. 


shapes from childhood. At any rate, although its dog- 
j zerel rhyme might be better and some of its bad poems 
| advantageously dispensed with, the story is extremely 
| fanny and is always listened to by youngsters with 
breathless, balf-awed delight, while it possesses the fur- 
| ther advantage of having hardly less amusement for the 


"! Alewis the Runaway. By Mrs, Rosa Abbott Parker, Boston: 
Lee & Shepard, ISts, 
12 Votly and Her Sister ¢ or, The Two Paths. By the author of 
New York: American Tract Society, 1867. 
"The American Boy's Life af Washington. By Mrs, Anna » 
Hyde. New York: dames Miller, 1868, 
ae Thrilling Incidents in American History. 
| re ste, ‘8 
| 19 (Vimbing the Rope. By May Mannering, Billy Grimes? 
Favorite, 'VYhe same, Boston: Lee & Shepard, 1868, | 
16 Miller's Nursery Picture Book. With 100 illustrations by 


By J. W. Barber. 


Philadelphia: ‘T,-S, Arthur | Bennett-and others. New York: James Miller. 


| 17 My New Picture Book. With 90 illustrations, The same. 
| 16 Little Red Riding Hood, London and New York: George 
1stis, 

The same, 
‘The same, 
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grey beard whose education has been so neglected that he 
hears it for the first time. 

With delight we renew our acquaintance with one 
whose nane must ever be loved and honored among us, 
dear Catherine Sedgwick. Her kind and genial nature 
overflowed with love and sympathy for «all humanity, 
young and old. Mr. Miller does well in republishing 
Charlie Hathaway and Other Stories® for young folk, 
from the pen of this amiable and gifted lady, whose good 
English would alone suffice to establish her superiority 
over many of those who write for children. It is very 
wrong to suppose that anything will do for the little 
ones, and scarcely less than criminal to accustom their 
infant eyes and ears to inelegant and ungrammatical ex- 
pressions. A story by the authorof Sandford and Merton— 
in whose history our grandparents delighted—is certain to 
be acceptable, and Little Jack ** will be no less a favorite 
than his predecessors. Uncle John’s Story Book® and 
Chit-Chat** are both “short tales in short words,” and 
admirably adapted to those very little readers who have 
but recently mastered the difficultics of the alphabet. 

Mr. Miller's Country Bool:** is a fascinating book for 
boys, replete with graceful descriptions, attractive engrav- 
ings, and good common sense. This is to the common 
run of lad’s hand-books what Izaak Walton or the 
sketches of the Farmer of Beechwood is to light litera- 
ture in general. Many of the sketches are exceedingly 
quaint and pleasant, and the book is altogether one that 
parents who care for the intellectual growth of their 
children in wholesome, genial, and elevating directions 
should be glad to place in their hands. 

The Boys of Beechwood ** is a very pleasant youth’s 
story of English country life, exhibiting a great variety of 
incident, an unexceptionable moral, and a good deal of 
cleverness in marking out contrasts of juvenile and adult 
character. Mrs. Eiloart is establishing quite a reputation 
in this particular department, and her present little work 
is quite worthy to take rank with its predecessors. 

A story of African travel, founded upon historical and 
geographical verities, is for obvious reasons of considerable 
value.””7 The narrative is written in unexceptionable 
English, and recent events give it great interest. Fic- 
tions like this are useful, since they have the effect to fix 
in the youthful mind useful information which in the 
ordinary course of study is much more likely to escape 
it. This volume is nicely illustrated and, like all 
Messrs. Routledge’s books, carefully printed. 
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} EDILAVAL HYMNS. I. The Hymn of Hildebert, 
and Other Medieval Hymns. With translations. By 
Erastus C. Benedict. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph. 
1867.—IT, The Heavenly Land. From the De Contemptu 
Mundi of Bernard of Morlaiz, Monk of Cluny (XII. cen- 
tury). Rendered into corresponding English Verse. By 
Samuel W. Duffield. The same.—If the dark ages left us no 
other legacy, we are at least indebted to them for the finest 
hymns of the Christian faith. English hymn-writers have 
found in these old monkish chronicles a mine of wealth 
which they have industriously worked and, in translation, 
paraphrase, or plagiarisin, served up their treasures for the 
edification and solace of the faithful. Their paraphrase 
has usually been more successful than their translation; 
the best of the mediwval hymns are go concise in ex- 
pression, so pregnant with thought, as to make it ex- 
tremely difficult to do them justice in anything like a 
corresponding number of English verses. Certainly 
Gorham’s paraphrase of the Dies Jre and Dr. Neale’s 
Jerusalem the Golden, though distant enough, come 
nearer to the spirit of their originals than any more faith- 
ful rendering that we have seen. Indeed, the Dies Ire 
and the De Contemptu Mundi may be deemed almost, if 
not quite, beyond the ability of the English language to 
render in corresponding lines, preserving the same pecu- 
liarities of metre, rhythm, and rhymes throughout. The 
latter is in its metrical construction so difficult as to 
make its author assert that without “inspiration and 
intelligence from on high he would not have dared to 
attempt an enterprise so little accorded to the powers of 
the human mind.” Yet, as an exercise of ingenuity, Mr. 
Duffield’s version is entitled to considerable praise, even 
though it fails to give any adequate idea of the strength 
and beauty of its original. Take, for instance, the grand 
lines, 
**O sine luxibus, O sine luctibus, O sine lite, 

Splendida curia, florida patria, patria vite! 

Urbs Sion inclyta, turris et edita littore tuto, 

Te peto, te colo, te flagro, te volo,—canto, salute ;”” 
we shall find the sonorotis melody and rapid sweep of 
the Latin utterly lost in Mr. Daffield’s English, which is 
yet as good a piece of translation as we can pick out from 
the whole : 

21 Charlie Hathaway, and other Stories. By Catherine,M. Sedg- 
wick. The same, 

29 The History of Little Jack. By Thomas Day, The same, 

23 Uncle John's Story Book. By the author of Always Mappy. 
The same, 

24 Chit-Chat. By the author of Always Happy. The same, 

2 The Boy's Own Country Book. Descriptive of the reasons 
and rural amusements, By Thomas Miller, With 140 illustra- 
Uone, London and New York: George Routledge & Sons, 1868, 

4 one Boys of Beechwood. By Mrs. Eiloart. ‘The fame, 

le Young Nile Voyagers. By Anne Bowman, ‘The samo, 








“*O then secure from sin, whom tears endure not in—then with- 

out striving; 

Land of the rarest grace, country of fairest face,—ever sur- 
viving ! 

Sion renewed and vast, thy towers are found at last on safe loca- 
tion ; 

Search for thee, care for thee, love, hope, and prayer for thee, is 
my vocation.” 

It cannot be denied, however, that Mr. Duffield’s 
attempt is remarkably ingenious and far closer to the 
Latin than we imagined possible. This theory of the 
dactylic nature of the rhymes, as set forth in the preface, 
is undoubtedly the true one, and has without question as- 
sisted him in overcoming much of the difficulty. Of the 
Latin translation of Charlotte Elliott’s hymn, Just as I Am, 
which closes this very elegantly printed little volume, we 
shall follow Mr. Duflield’s tardy wisdom in saying nothing, 
except to suggest that condonans can scarcely be made 
anamphimacer. Our criticism of what seemed a most 
scandalous blunder—the entitling the dedicatory lines, De 
Hie Poema—we are giad to erase: the blunderer was the 
printer, who omitted a comma between Adc and poema. 

Mr. Benedict is not more successful in his versions of 
the Dies Ire than Mr. Duffield in his translation of 
Bernard of Cluny’s hymn, though the structural difficulty 
is less. But the Dies Jre is hardly a fair standard by 
which to judge of a translator’s merits, and in some of the 
various other bymns which are included in this dainty 
volume Mr. Benedict shows to better advantage. Ze 
Hymn of Hildebert is perhaps the best. His rendering of 
the Ponge Lingua Honosi does not gain in strength 
by having an additional double rhyme introduced which 
is not in the original. Mr. Benedict’s translations are 
generally faithful and sometimes felicitous ; his endings 
are often particularly good. Ife has gone in his selections 
somewhat out of the beaten track and the book is not 
more interesting for the English versions than for the 
original hymns which are printed in black-letter to face 
them, and some of which are extremely fine—Hildebert’s 
hymn, and the one, De Passione Domini, particularly so. 
Here too we find the old hymn De Die Judicii, which is 
supposed to contain the germ of the Dies ra, and another 
De Contemptu Mundi, in less complex metre than Ber- 
nard’s, ascribed to Jacopore. 


Christian Lyrics ; chiefly Selected from Modern Au- 
thors. With upward of one hundred engravings. New 
York: Scribner, Welford & Co. 1868.—To seekers of 
gift books, Christian Lyrics will doubtless commend 
itself by the beauty of its execution, the abundance of 
its illustrations, and the unexceptionableness of its po- 
etry. The book might make a more acceptable present 
if the lists of contents and illustrations were less care- 
fully distributed through the body of the work by the 
binder ; though, perhaps, the only copy we have seen is 
unique in its imperfection, and we are wrong to apply 
the rule ex wno disce omnes. Then, too, as no one by 
any chance ever reads a gift book at all, we dare say it 
makes no great difference. 


Golden Thoughts from Golden Fountains. London: 
Frederick Warne & Co.; New York: Seribner, Welford 
& Co. 1867.—In the same spirit which made Luther de- 
clare that the devil should not bave all the good tunes, 
we rejoice to see that he no longer monopolizes the ser- 
vices of the ablest pencils. ‘ Keepsakes” and “ Annu- 
als” bound in red silk used to be the only things of 
beauty on which our hungry eyes were fed, and save 
some conjectured portraits of ‘‘ Women of the Bible,” or 
terrific representations of the emptying of the seven 
vials, our Sunday tables were bare of anything calculat- 
ed to allure a wandering fancy from purely secular read- 
ing. Such a book as Zhe Golden Thoughts shows very 
plainly the requirements of modern taste, in the perfect 
harmony of every page, in the fitness of delicate illus- 
tration and beautiful thought. The selections of prose 
and verse have been made in a judiciously catholic 
spirit, and the quaint English of the older writers adds 
its serious tone of exhortation to the tender modern feel- 
ing of Adelaide Proctor and Christina Rossetti. The 
name of Dalziel stands sponsor for the engraving of the 
illustrations, and they are worthy of the reputation the 
owner of that name has earned. Some of them—that, 
for instance, accompanying the line “‘ What though my 
bed be not my grave’—are very skilfully executed ; 
while the “ Doves,” which head Elizabeth Browning’s 
exquisite verses, and the plates called “ Charity” and 
“Love” are most graceful in design. The book is beau- 
tifully printed, and worthy of all praise both from a lit- 
erary and an artistic point of view. 


The Lovers’ Dictionary : A Poetical Treasury of Lovers’ 
Thoughts, Fancies, Addresses, and Dilemmas. Indexed 
with nearly Ten Thousand References asa Dictionary of 
Compliments and Guide to the Study of the Tender Sci- 
ence. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1867.—Whoever 
may be the individual whose identity is hidden behind 
the modest initials, “J. H.,” he, she, or it has certainly 
earned the gratitude of all true, or indeed all untrue, 
lovers to the end of time. One of the most embarrassing 
things in the study of what “J. H.” gracefully calls the 
tender science is the murmured request, which is sure to 
come at an early stage of the delusion, to write some 
sweet verses in that inevitable album which Arabella is 
sure to have. Unless one happens to be a poet or, what 











is much the same thing, a lover of poetry, Arabella is 
likely to be disappointed, and the most untoward conse- 
quences may possibly result. But here is a perfeci 
treasury of album verses for all possible occasions. There 
are lines to Amanda and Amy and Anne, to Beatrice and 
Barbara, to Celia and Caroline and Catharine, to Delia 
and Ellen and Fanny—the book is equal to every alpha- 
betical emergency. There are lines with bouquets and 
lines with songs, lines about gloves and fans and ear- 
rings and cane-bottomed chairs, about almost everything, 
in fact, that affection could hit upon as an appropriate 
present. Then there are ever so many lines to ever so 
many ladies in every conceivable situation in life: lines 
to a lady on her birth-day and lines to a lady on her 
death, lines to a lady going out of town in the spring 
and lines to a Jady going to bathe in the sea, lines to 
proud ladies and fair ladies, to sad ladies and glad ladies, 
to kind ladies and cruel ladies, to thin ladies and fat 
ladies, to coy Jadies and sleepy ladies, to maid and wife 
and widow ; even, by some ungallant wretch, lines to that 
impossible creature, a handsome young lady who talked 
too much. Nor are those individual beauties on which 
lovers dote less profusely praised. There are ten poems 
about arms, twenty-two about blushes, fourteen about 
bosoms, eighteen about breasts, twelve about brows; 
cheeks are celebrated forty-four times, ears but thrice; 
eyes, as might be expected, nearly two hundred times ; 
faces about forty times, hair as many more; hands come 
in for only twenty-seven allusions, while hearts rejoice in 
two hundred and fifty ; kisses are sung about fifty times 
and lips about forty ; mouths are unworthily dismissed 
with a couple of mentions and necks with half-a-dozen ; 
the nose has to content itself with one brief laudation, 
unless we may consider tlie ode to a certain pepper-nosed 
dame mentioned in the index as another; tears are 
honored with seventy places and tresses with ten. This 
hasty summary will serve to give a partial idea of the 
almost inexhaustible treasures of a book which no lover 
can afford to do without. 


Picces of a Broken-down Critic, Picked up by Himself. 
Four volumes. Baden-Baden: Scotzniovsky. New York: 
Leypoldt & Holt.—This is a very curious and, to cur 
minds, a very interesting collection. To say that the 
writing in it is unequal is not to detract from its interest. 
Writing which is done at various times extending over a 
space of twenty years is apt to be unequal; and a man 
able to write up to the mark of Fraser and Blackwood 
(of the old time) and down to the mark of Porter's 
Spirit, can scarcely be expected to exhibit uniformity of 
style. The subjects, moreover, treated in these volumes 
are so exceedingly diverse as of themselves to necessi- 
tate in their discussion a certain air of heterogeneous- 
ness. Disquisitions on the Greek Historians, translations 
from George Sand, imitations of Theocritus, essays about 
eating and drinking, scraps from the Nibelungentied, ar- 
ticles from literary journals, personal letters to politi- 
cians, criticisms of Cooper, Tennyson, Thackeray, Clough, 
and Grattan, somewhat egotistical passages introducing 
under pseudonyms the author and his friends—all these 
are here jumbled up together to make as thorough an 
olla podrida of a book as we remember to have seen. 
Many of the articles are well worth preserving, and some 
few not worth it at all. The masculine sense and forci- 
ble diction displayed in the Letter to the Hon. Horace 
Mann contrasts oddly enough with the {puerility of 
some of the lighter papers. We fancy, however, that it 
was the author’s intention to show himself as he is, or 
has been, without alteration or reserve, and as the dates 
of his productions are in each case affixed to them, the 
reader can judge for himself the story they tell of in- 
tellectual progression. It is easy to see that the 
“ broken-down critic,” as he modestly calls himself, is a 
gentleman in blood and feeling, a good linguist, a close 
observer, and a fair logician. It is also easy to see that 
he might have been a closer and better writer, if neces- 
sity instead of taste had led him into print. He has in 
him the making of a first-rate journalist, but circum- 
stances have conspired to make him instead a desultory 
essayist. There is a good deal of moral courage in some 
of these papers; a quality displayed in matured and 
compact form in The Interference Theory of Government, 
which it is not indelicate to say has lately been published 
by the same author. ~ If America had a great many 
more leisurely and cultured men above or beyond either 
the need or the inclination to flatter the crowd, and both 
able and willing to write the truth as they see it about 
our national institutions and progress, it would be a hap- 
py thing for the country. Unfortunately, there is—or 
has always been—such direct discouragement or Buch 
ungenerous reception for efforts of this sort that it is lit- 
tle wonder our author is in a manner sui generis, stand- 
ing almost alone of his kind. Truth isa distasteful mor- 
sel for democracy to swallow, and so long as the prophets 
are stoned who bring it, it is natural that prophecy 
should go out of fashion. 

'There is no doubt, however, that the general upheaval 
and readjustment of our social system enforced by civil 
war has of late stimulated independence of thought 
among us, and justifies the hope that we may perhaps 
outlive or outgrow the reproach of De Tocqueville. If 
this hope be not too sanguine, men like our “ broken 
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down critic,” if they will come out of their caves and 
hiding-places, have a useful future beforethem. We have 
read this book through with a great deal of pleasure, and 
when we say that the general conclusion to which its 
perueal has led us is, that its author can if he chooses 
produce something much more useful and worthy than 
aught that it contains, we do not mean the criticism to 
be construed as one of disparagement. 


Ye Legende of St. Gwendoline. With eight photographs 
by Addis, from drawings by John W. Ehninger. New 
York: G. P. Putnam & Son. 1867.—Medieval legends 
may be regarded as monuments of the religious thought 
of the times which gave them birth; the.more wonder- 
ful the tale, the more authentic it was believed to be. 
‘They were sometimes poetical, always picturesque, and 
with the miracles and visions—those useful expedients 
by which important events were carried on or explained 
—descriptions of court pageants and domestic history 
were so often interwoven as to afford a distant glimpse 
of the manners of our forefathers in remote times. St. 
Gwendoline was born on the feast of the Virgin, “a 
fayre and goodlie childe,” who was sent in answer to the 
good king her father’s prayers,and who received her 
teachings at the Abbaye of St. Gudulde. So beautiful 
and so filled with wisdom was the lady thet her father 
gave her a realm of her own, and so wondrous was her 
repute that Merlin came from the court of King Arthur 
to behold her. Of course she had many suitors, but yet 
would she none of them. At last she had a dream, 
wherein she beheld a knight in bright armor: 

“And when ye turnement was done, hee lifted his visor, and 
hee had a fayre and gracious visage, and a voyce said in her 
dreame, ‘Him will yee love, Queene Gwendoline, and none 
other.’” 

The legend then proceeds to tell us how that the lady 
soon after this was invited to a tournament at King 
Arthur’s court, and that she there beheld the hero of 
her dream ; and then the sad circumstances are “ pleas- 
antlie” narrated which made her passion for the knight 
hopeless of return, and how she was “ woefullie” beset, 
and how she had a vision, and after long and severe 
struggles finally yielded to religion, and, resigning her 
splendor and riches for the cloister, she resolved to build 
“a grayte abbaye and nunry soe that there may bee 
none like it.” 

The author has very quaintly and successfully imitated 
lis old time models both in style and spirit, and has 
afforded the artist excellent opportunities for displaying 
the artistic and decorative side of religion, such as are 
abundantly furnished by mediwval legends, 

From the accomplished pencil of Ehninger we have 
eight graceful and imaginative designs, which are skil- 
fully photographed by Addis, and furnish an evidence of 
the excellent uses to which this process may be applied. 
Among the fruits of the great religious movement which 
has lately awakened so much attention here and in Eu- 
rope not the least noteworthy is the revival in religious 
art, contrasting strangely with the indifference evinced 
on the subject by men of taste in the Jast century, and 
no greater evidence of this exists than in the wonderful 
improvement which has taken place in the art of illu- 
mination, of which the title-page to this volume affords 
a most beautiful specimen. The highest commendation 
is due to those who have shown such taste and skill in 
getting up this most attractive work. A more desirable 
gift book of its kind could scarcely be found. 


Vivien. By Alfred Tennyson. Illustrated by Gustave 
Doré. New York: George Routledge & Sons.—lt is 
scarcely possible, even if it were desirable, to criticise an 
artist whose successive works are so continually in ad- 
vance of their predecessors that the world is at a loss 
whether most to admire the fertility of his genius or its 
expansiveness. With each new subject that he treats 
Doré’s great capacity seems to enlarge, until it is scarcely 
possible to recognize the hand which drew the gro- 
tesquely powerful diableries of the Contes Drolatiques, 
in the noble woods and stormy atmosphere of those 
scenes wherein Merlin and Vivien work out the strangest 
episode of mystical romance that ever poet attempted 
to revivify. Both the writer and the artist have striven 
with ali the force of their genius to overcome the in- 
stinctive feeling of aversion to such a subject, and they 
are immortalized in the effort. But while their art com- 
mands our admiration we are always tempted to turn 
from the humiliation of the philosopher and the vile 
triumph of Vivien, to lose ourselves in descriptions of 
the pageantry of Arthur's court and the beauty of the 
fair enchanted land in which he held it, and to realize 
these descriptions so entirely in the wonderful woods 
drawn by M. Doré’s pencil that the human interest 
seems to fade away. The extraordinary force of the dra- 
matic element in the great Frenchman’s genius is suf- 
ficient to impart life and action to every inanimate ob- 
ject. ‘The trees are perfect trees, but every boll is strained 
as if by some magic convulsion, every branch quivers with 
mysterious excitement, every vista in the deep wood is 
filled with some inexplicable and unseen presence that 
renders the human figures quite secondary and unimport- 
ant. In the ride of the party through the forest that mys- 
terious dwarfing of humanity does not occur, but the horse 
then gallops boldly over the fallen trees and the fresh wind 














shakes the pines overhead. But in Vivien’s snake-like 
presence nature looks menacing and man contemptible, 
until the final abasement is reached, and we recognize 
the touch that caricatured the monks of the middle ages 
in the almost ridiculous helplessness of Merlin’s attitude 
in the last scene. That out of the dim traditions of the 
past a poet and an artist, of different nationalities, have 
wrought scenes of human interest that are living and 
can touch us like the events of real life, is the triumph of 
a genius that belongs to no country and no age, but shall 
live to teach and lead mankind as long as there are im- 
aginations to be awakened by the influence of Jlitera- 
ture and art. 


Faye Mar of Storm Clif, By Sarah J. Pritchard. 
New York: Wynkoop & Sherwood. 1868.—This is one 
of those novels Whose effect on the reader it is hard to 
trace to any adequate cause. The critic begins it with a 
grimace and proceeds on in momentary expectation of 
having to lay it down with a yawn, but is amazed to 
discover at the end that he has been interested when by 
all analogy he should have been bored. Yet it is not 
easy to tell wherein exactly the interest lies. The story 
is good but somewhat clumsily told, and one is constantly 
divided between surprise at the many good points the 
author misses and amazement at the few she hits, A 
worse writer might have told it better; that is to say, 
one with less talent but more art. Miss Pritchard does 
not lack talent, but she does seem to be wanting in ob- 
servation, in practice, in consecutiveness, in apprecia- 
tion of motive, in dramatic conception. Her delineations 
are sometimes telling enough, but they are awkwardly 
handled and the characters badly posed. Perhaps the 
absence of motive is the most distressing feature of the 
book. There is little apparent reason, if not for David 
Chester’s sudden love for Faye Mar, whom he takes for a 
little girl, at least why Mrs. Chester should 80 speedily 
and bitterly hate Faye, and less for her attempt to marry 
Major Mar; none at all for the man Isaac’s sudden devo- 
tion to David Chester’s wife. As for David himself, his 
conduct is pitiable in the extreme, and we find it hard to 
excuse Faye for ever going back to him after his silly 
and irresolute behavior. Mrs. Chester is so revolting as 
to be unnatural for all purposes of fiction ; for we hold 
that no type of character is suitable for fiction which is 





80 extreme as to seem unnatural to the majority of 
readers. Doubtless mothers in-law make themselves dis- | 
agreeable enough to their sons’ wives, but not often ed, 
funcy in the peculiarly stupid way in which Mrs, Ches- 

ter chooses to manifest her malevolence. And the con- 
duct of all the characters in rushing out into the rain | 
and the night on the slightest provocation, to manifest | 
their approbation by sitting on the Storm Cliff and tak- 

ing severe colds in the head, is idiotic beyond expression, 

However, a8 we have said, the story is interesting, though 

it almost seems as if it were so in spite of the author, and 

will repay perusal even by others than the Christian 

families whose attention a somewhat peculiar preface so 

earnestly invokes, 


The Story of Waldemar Krone's Youth. By H. F. 
Ewald. Translated from the Danish. Philadelphia; 


J. B. Lippincott & Co, 1868.—A translation from the 
Danish may be regarded as a literary exploit deserving 
no little credit, and entitling the industrious scholar to 
the thanks of a large majority of readers, to whoin 
he opens an avenue of communication with the litera- 
ture of a people further removed from us intellectually 
than the ancients; for the language of Denmark is not 
taught in schools, nor is Copenhagen included in the 
“grand tour’—which, when having made, we consider 
that we have done up Europe. 

The popularity acquired by this work in the author's 
own country warrants us in believing it to be a faithful 
portraiture of life and manners among the Danes, to 
whom, judging by Mr. Ewald’s writing, romance and 
poetry are equally foreign ; and who, if they have any 
sense of humor, have likewise a happy faculty of keep- 
ing it all to themselves. Nothing can be more dull 
and prosy than the life of the hero in this very simple 
and unquestionably moral story; and we by no means 
sympathize with the selfishness which leads him to for- 
sake the true-hearted and devoted Ida for the brilliant 
countess, who in turn casts him off for a more attractive 
rival. Ida is by far too good for the graceless Walde- 
mar, but the author evidently does not think so, and con- 
cludes his story in the old-fashioned way by making the 
twain as happy as such very stupid peopleare capable of 
being. The opinion we arrive at in reading the book is 
that the Danes area highly estimable but not particu- 
larly lively people. 


The Handy-Volume Shakspeare (in 13 vols) New 
York: Henry M. Wynkoop. 1867.—We have had Shaks- 
peares of all sizes and prices, Shakspeares of all manner 
of different editors and commentators, Shakspeares in 
many volumes and Shakspeares in one, but we have 
never seen the universal bard in more attractive shape 
than in this little set as turned out from the Bradstreet 
press and published by Mr. Wynkoop. One wants to 
put a volume directly in one’s pocket and to wander out in 
the woods and fields, seeking a nook wherein to recline and 








read. The shape and size are convenient to a degree, the 


paper good and prettily tinted, the type small but very 
legible. Altogether this “ handy-volume Shakspeare” jg 
the most tasteful, alluring, compact, and desirable little 
set that we have yet seen from the American press. 


A New System of Infantry Tactics, Double and Single 
Rank. Adapted to American Topography and Im- 
proved Firearms. By Brevet Major-General Emory 
Upton, U.S.A. New York: D. Appleton& Co. 1867, 
Gerieral Upton has here given us a system of infantry 
tactics based on the old drill of cavalry when dismounted, 
He considers four files as a unit and manceuvres it as di- 
rected for cavalry when mounted. And there is a very 
good reason for this radical change from the old system 
of Scott and Hardee. Thecavalry system of manceuvring 
by fours does away with all the puzzling inversions, 
movements by which the rear rank becomes the front 
rank, and the inextricable confusion we have so ofien seen 
at annual militiadrills. Inthe school of the soldier, the re- 
cruit is first put through a gymnastic drill to remove any 
stiffness or incorrect carriage that may have become hab. 
itual in his previous employment ; next he is taught the 
salute and the necessity of saluting anybody he knows 
to be an officer, whether in uniform or not, as his first 
military duty. The manual of arms is conformed to the 
Springfield breech-loader ; the tactics of squad, company, 
regiment, brigade, division, and corps are all treated in 
succession ; and two appendices are added containing 
the forms for dress-parade, guard-mounting, and reviews, 
thus making this little treatise a complete guide to officer 
or soldier of every grade. The only blemish of the book 
is the bad engraving of the numerous cuts illustrating 
the letter-press. 

One important advantage which this work seems to 
possess is the easy application of its system to all arins 
of the service, with such slight modifications as become 
necessary from the difference in the arms of cavalry, in- 
fantry, and artillery. General Upton would be doing a 
great service to the country if he would revise the bulky 
volume now purporting to be the authorized edition of 
cavalry tactics, and give the army‘as neat a compendium 
for cavalry as this is for infantry. 


Mrs. Putnam's Receipt Book and Young Housckeeper's 
Assistant. New York: Sheldon & Co, 1867.—Although 
it may be somewhat difficult to determine what books 
should come strictly under the head of Christmas books, 
it must nevertheless be conceded that, at a season when 
mankind in general is given up to the pleasures of eat 
ing and drinking, the appearance of a cookery book is by 


}no means inappropriate; #0, when the good things of 


this life are abundantly provided for us, there are many 
who may with advantage consult Mra, Putnam as to tho 
best means of preparing them, Her directions are plain 
and practical, and are given with an equal regard to taste 
and economy. 


Putnam's Magazine for January, 1868,—Mr. Putnam 
has received congratulations on the reappearance of his 
once so popular monthly, sufficiently numerous and 
cordial as, we should say, quite to satisfy him that his 
enterprise is likely to be a successful one. The fact that 
we urged him with earnestness some time ago to under- 
take it leads us to regard his acquiescence and its auspi- 
cious reception with much pleasure; and the ciream- 
stance that we do not purpose to treat the contents of 
the initial number with unmingled commendation does 
not detract from that pleasure. Compared with many 
magazines the number is indeed superlatively good ; yet 
in view of the high standard which is creditably set up, 
there is an obvious propriety in measuring the attempt 
by such a standard rather than by those of others. We 
have already referred to the genial introductory sketches 
of Messrs. Curtis and Briggs, and have recognized the 
pleasant impression which they have made on the public 
mind. The third, by Mr. Denslow, we regret that we 
cannot praise. It is intended to be a comprehensive po- 
litical history of the past thirteen years of our national 
life. It is, in fact, a merely partisan sketch, one-sided 
and by no means generous, and ill-calculated in every 
way to soften the asperities of the past, or conduce to 
reconciliation for the future. The wisdom of making the 
magazine a vehicle for sustaining the sinking fortunes of 
a party we cannot but regard as questionable, while cos 
ting the valueof Mr. Putnam's experienced jud gement an 
his right to direct his policy in this as in other respects 
as may to him seem best. In point of taste, a8 well 88 
policy, we should think a magazine written for the whole 
country rather than for a part of it would be. preferable ; 
especially as the field is already occupied, in a a, 
by a leading magazine which serves a8 an — 
New England Republicanism. The poem of Mr. But or 
is humorous and characteristic, and Professor De Vere’s 
Jewels of the Deep is worthy of his pen. Mr. Casserly 
poem is vigorous and tender while occasionally — ’ 
and, as a whole, it sustains his reputation as one of t 6 
most rising young writers of the day. The a 
of New York is not without wit, although, — 
ing its obvious exemplar, the attempt is not deficien : 
temerity. The poems of Messrs. Duffield er 
are worthy of honorable mention. Mr. Eliiott’s paper, 


Life in Great Cities, is instructive and interesting. = 
Duyckinck’s mmorial of Dr. Hawks is a tender, manly é 
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and well-written tribute to a noble Christian gentleman ; 
and Mr. Tuckerman’s paper on Zhe Italian Question is 
that of a man who knows whereof he writes and knows 
how to express it. The miscellanea of the number is 
carefully prepared and agreeably concludes a bill of fare 
selected, in most respects, with tact and in all, we doubt 
not, with conscientiousness. Of the fiction we must 
speak with more qualification. A large portion of the 
magazine is given up to a story called Z7’he Carpenter, 
written by Mr. W. D. O’Connor. Mr. O'Connor has a 
great deal of imagination and some power ; but his style 
is sometimes extremely exaggerated and his overwhelm- 
ing use of adjectives produces an effect the opposite of 
that which isaimed at. Under a very thin veil he Car- 
penter is evidently intended to represent an actual person 
for whom Mr. O'Connor’s esteem and admiration lead 
him to claim a similitude—not to say identity— 
which implies irreverence, not to say blasphemy. We 
are not yet quite prepared to identify Mr. Walt Whit- 
man with our Saviour, even under the potent inspiration 
of Mr. O'Connor, and the introduction of this extraordi- 
nary feature is a misfortune for Putnam’s and its really 
clever contributor. The story called Zoo Zrue opens 
agreeably, but promises no great strength or interest. 
With these observations and saving clauses, we have sin- 
cere gratification in adding our quota of praise to the 
first number of the new series of this celebrated maga- 
zine, and in expressing the hope that it will not only 
outshine the former series in literary merit, but far excel 
it in length of days. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


W. J. Wippieton, New York.—Tam O'Shanter. By Robert 
Burns. With illustrations by E. H. Miller. Photographed by 
Gardner, Pp. 28. 1868, 

Lee & SHkrany, Koston.—Claudia, By Amanda M. Douglas. 
Pp, 381. 1868. 

Seck and Find; or, Adventures of a Smart Boy. By Oliver 
Optic. Pp. 3u4, 1864, 

Kova Abbott Stories, Tommy Hickup; or, A Pair of Black 
Eyes. By Kora Abbott. Pp. 254. 1463. 

Golden Truths, Pp, 243, 1868, 

G, W, Canteron & Co., New York,—The Will-o'-the-Wiep: A 
Fable, ‘Trauelated from the German by Miss Kitty L, On- 
plien, Pp. 182, 1868, 

Temple House; A Novel, By Elizabeth Stoddard, Pp. 947. 

J, B. Liavvincotr & Co., Vhiladelphia.—O-Kee-Va;: A Religious 
yaa and other Custome of the Mandans, By George 
Catlin, With thirteen colored illustrations, Pp. 61, 1867, 

J, EK, Vinton & Co., Boston, Manners; or, Happy Homes and 
seek Society all the Year Mound, By Mrs, Wate. Pp, 377. 

SOM, 

Il, MW. Bancnorr & Co, San Francisco,lyatt's Hand-Book of 
Grape Culture, My T. Hart Hyaut, Pp. 270, 1807, 

Kew.y & Pier, Baltimore,—The Devotion to the Heart of Jesus, 
My John Bernard Dalgairos, Vp, 264, 1807, 

Selecta Fabulw ex Libri Metamorphoseon Publil Ovidil 
Naronin, Notis illustrat, Pp, 123, 1567, 

WiLLiam FieemMan, London,The Kall of the Confederacy, By 
John taker Hopkins, Pp, x,, 96, ° 

Marvin K. Dennin & Co,, Newurk,—Pooms, By Ellen Clemen- 
tine Howarth, Pp, 112, 180s, 

Hunp & Hovanton, New York,—The Philosophy of Eating, By 
Albert J, Bellows, M.D, Vp, 342, 1807, 

D, Ave.eron & Co,, New York,—Obstetric Clinic, By George 
T. Biliott, Jr, AM, M.D. Pp, xill., 458, Lads, 

Joun I, Monton & Co,, Loulaville, Ky,—A Manual of the Art of 
Prose Composition, for the Use of Colleges and Schools, By 
J. M, Bonnell, DD, Pp. 359, 1567. 

Dick & Firzauratp, New York,—Spencer’s Book of Comic 
speomen ane Humorous Recitations, By Albert J. Spencer, 

Pp. iv., 192. 

P, O'suza, New York.—The Holy Bible, Tranelated from the 
Latin Vulgate. 

The Life of Saint Francis of Assisi; and a Sketch of the 
Franciscan Order. By Very Rev. Pamfilo da Maygliano, 
O.V.F. Pp. xvi., 674. 1867. 

The Spirit of St. Vincent de Paul; or, A Holy Model. 
Translated from M. Andre-Joseph Ansart. By the Sisters of 
Charity, Mt. St. Vincent, N.Y. Permissu Superiorum. Pp. 
xii., 462, 1867, 

Hanren & Bros., New York.—The Huguenote; their Settle- 
meuts, Churches, and Industries in England and Ireland, By 
Samuel Smiles. With an appendix relating to the Hugue- 
bots in America. Py. 448. 1568. 

R. W. Carroun & Co., Cincinnati.—The Far East. Illustrated 
with engravings, maps, etc. By N. C. Burt, D.D. Pp. viii., 
396. 18638. 

A. Simpson & Co., New York.—The Principles and Practice of 
Laryngoscopy and Rhinoscopy in Diseases of the Throat and 
Nasal. Passages. Illustrated. By Auto:ne Ruppaner, A.M., 

‘ Pp. xx., 153. 1868 

T. B. Peterson & Bros., Philadelphia.—The Widow's Son, By 
Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth. Pp. 649. 

G. P. Putnam & Son, New York.—Speeches, Correepondence, 
etc., of the late Daniel S. Dickinson, of New York. Edited, 
with a biograpny, by his brother, John R. Dickinson. In 2 
vols. Vol. L., pp. xi., 743. Vol. IL, pp. xxi., 719. 1867. 

E. H. Butier & Co., Philadelphia.—Elements of Physical Geog- 
raphy. By John Brocklesby, A.M., of Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, Conn. Pp. 164. 1868. 

Roserts Bros., Boston.—The Friendships of Women. By Wil- 
liam Rounseville Alger. 1868. 

Gouxtp & Linco.n, Bostun.—Princess Ilse. Translated from the 
German of L. Von Ploennies, Illustrated. Pp. 81. 1867. 


SugEet Music. 
Ouiver Ditson & Co., Boston; C. H. Ditson & Co., New York.— 

(La Grande Duchesse.) *‘ Yes, this night.’’ 

The same. *‘* ‘Turn away.” 

What Norah Said; or, The Reply of Norah O'Neal. Poetry 
by Arthur Matthison. Music by W. F. Wellman, Jr. 

Serenade, Nocturne. For piano. By G. W. Marston, 

When Lovers say Good Night: Serenade. Words by George 
W. Birdeeye. Music by J. L, Hatton. 

Piano-forte Boudoir, Evening Star. ‘ 

Rest, Darling, Rest. Lullaby. Music by E. Clarke Lineley. 

There is a Pair of Little Hands. Words by Dexter Smith, 
Music by M. Keller. 

My Own: Ballad. Written by Grace Horr. Composed by 
James Ernest Perring. ‘ 

Gather Flowers in the Summer-Time: Song. Written and 
composed by W. C. Baker. 


PaMPHLETS. 
D. Sapeaven & Co.—Oliver Twict. By Charles D.ckens. Pp. 
2 


Nicholas Nickleby. By the same. Pp. 338. 
L. W. Scamipr.—Scientific Catalogue, Educational Catalogue, and 
Philological Catalogue. . 
We have also received current numbers of Mme. Demorest’s 
Monthly Magazine—New York ; The American Naturalist—Salem, 
ags.; The Chemical News, 





LITERARIANA. 


DESPERATE internecine war, which English ma- 

gazine writers, editors, and publishers have been 
waging for some weeks in the columns of “he Atheneum 
reveals a queer condition of the literary moryalities among 
the censorious critics of American dealings such as de- 
serves record. The signal for the conflict was given some 
two months ago by a Mr. Thomas Purnell, who told how 
he found one of his already printed magazine articles 
copied in another magazine; curious to know how it 
happened, he wrote to the publishers, whose answer in 
the first instance was to advise him to ask the printer; 
and, in reply to a second note, the infurmation that, when 
‘‘a short time ago;we had a peremptory demand of a simi- 
lar nature,” all that came of it was that “ we carefully 
registered his (the author’s) name and address, to beware 
of him in all future time as a contributor to any publica- 
tion over which we have control.” The next week, the 
publishers in question, Messrs. Houlston & Wright, re- 
plied in a pert note, intimating that the aggrieved author 
only sought to advertise himself, showing that they had 
not editorial control of the magazine, and that “ it is no 
unusual practice with magazine proprietors to draft an 
article occasionally from one periodical to another.” At 
this point another injured author, a Mr. Edwin Colfer, 
presents himself and says that some time ago (two years) 
he sent Messrs. Houlston & Wright astory in eix chapters 
for the St. James's Magazine ; that he tried in vain to learn 
its fate or to reclaim it ; that months after he found the 
first instalment of it in Zhe London, which is issued by 
the same publishers; that he wrote three times about it, 
but could get no reply ; and thet he means to take legal 
steps. Then the editor of Ze London comes forward 
and says that he got the manuscript along with a heap 
of others from a receiver in chancery ; that the neglect 
was his and was due to inattention, and that he will ex- 
plain satisfactorily to Mr. Coller, and that Mr. Purnell’s 
article was not “ worthy the trouble he has given himself 
or the annoyance to the publishers.” At the same time 
Messrs. Houlston & Wright say that Mr. Coller is un- 
truthful and uncivil ; that till now they had never known 
of his existence; that he may rest assured that the fact 
of his story having appeared at all “is a convincing 
proof that we have no control over the editorial arrange- 
ments,” and, finally, that they have no time to write any 
more letters on this sort of subjects, Next comes a Mr, 
C, M, Sinith with a somewhat different injury ; He found 
in The People's Magazine an article which he had writ: 
ten and had printed in Ve Leisure Tour in 1857; that 
on enquiry he found it had been offered as original by a 
Mr. 'T’, Stewart Robertson, of Edinburgh, and, writing to 
that person and taxing him with theft, he received an 
apologetic explanation that he had copied out the article for 
a friend interested in its subject (!) and inadvertently en- 
closed it with other copy sent to The People’s Magazine ; 
that, examining further, he ascertained that along with 
it had been sent another of his own articles, printed in 
The Leisure Hour in 1858 ; that he has detected in the 
same thing another Edinburgh gentleman, who pleaded 
poverty ; ‘a dissenting parson’s daughter,” who said she 
expended the proceeds in charity, and enough others to 
bring the number into the teens. Finally—that is, as 
far as the matter has got in the last-received Atheneum 
—Mr. Moy Thomas, the editor of Cassell’s Magazine, 
mentions that the article stolen from Mr. Smith had 
been offered to him and declined before its appearance in 
The People’s Magazine, and that, beside this, Mr. Robert- 
son, during the year, has offered him twelve other articles 
whose titles he appends for the benefit of editors and 
original authors. Mr. Reade’s Griffith Gaunt, “ Mr. 
Babington White’s” Circe, and the unaccountably fa- 
miliar articles we encounter once in a while in both 
English and American magazines, had given us an ink- 
ling of the existence of this sort of thing and an ever- 
present sense of the uncertainty of commending a pe- 
riodical for the talent employed upon it ; but we imagine 
these evidences of its extreme prevalence are in general 
an unexpected revelation. 

Messrs. Wynkoop & SHERWOOD are hastening to 
completion for instant publication one of the most gor- 
geous of the holiday books. This is a treatise by Mr. 
Henry L. Hinton upon Historical Costumes, chiefly of the 
middle ages—“ a period when society was divided and 
subdivided into orders and classes, secular and religious, 
to a degree never before witnessed, and when the rank 
and circumstance of life were denoted and decorated by 
every fashion of garb and device that a youthful fancy 
could invent.” These costumes are illustrated in a large 
number of richly-colored prints, whose historic truth is 
attested by their being “ selected from the great works of 
Bonnard, Herbi, Kretschmer, and others of equal author- 
ity,” and in whose selection the editor has“ given prefer- 
ence to those costumes that combine with the quaintness 
of the past an artistic grace and beauty, since, in the 
masquerade, people of taste will seek to reproduce not 
that which is simply grotesque, but that which is beauti- 
ful as well as novel.” ‘Io such purposes, as well as those 
of the stage, Mr. Hinton as an actor has naturally had 
regard, while aside from their purely historical interest 








their value will be great to the artist. The work is to 








be an edition de luxe in binding, typography, illustration, 
—a large-paper book, printed from a new and handsome 
type and with very tasteful initial letters designed for it. 

Mgssrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. have in course of 
preparation American Masonic Biography and Cyclope- 
dia of Free-masonry, by Augustus Row, K.T.; Sketches of 
Central Asia, by Arminius Vambéry ; The Voice in Sing- 
tng, translated from the German of Emma Seiler; The 
American Beaver and his Works, by Lewis H. Morgan, 
with illustrations from photographs and original draw- 
ings; Mamiliar Letters, written during thirty years’ 
service in the U. S. Army, by Maj.-Gen. Geo. A. McCall ; 
Man’s Origin and Destiny, Sketched from the Platform 
of the Sciences, by J. P. Lesley ; Our Children in Heaven, 
by William H. Holcombe, M.D.; Watson’s Astronomy, by 
Prof. James C. Watson ; The Philosophy of Mathematics, 
with reference to geometry and the infinitesimal method, 
by Albert Taylor Bledsoe ; and a new and revised edition 
of The Farmer’s and Planter’s Encyclopedia of Rural 
Affairs, illustrated by numerous engravings of animals, 
implements, and other subjects interesting tothe agricul- 
turist, by Cuthbert W. Johnson, Esgq., F.RS., etc., ete., 
and adapted to the United States by Gouverneur Emer- 
son. 

AN interesting class-journal and one no doubt invalu- 
able to those it especially addresses, and which has 
hitherto been entitled The Telegraphic Journal, has now 
undergone transformation into a very neat little quarto, 
called The Journal of the Telegraph, which is to be issued 
in New York semi-monthly, under the editorship of Mr. 
James D. Reid, one of the officers of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company. 

Mr. HowarD CHALLEN, of Philadelphia, is revising 
for 1868 the Uniform Trade List Directory, which we 
have described before, and has also in press an alphabeti- 
cal catalogue of all American books published from Jan- 
uary, 1866, to January, 1868. 

Messrs. D. APPLETON & Co, have commenced the 
publication of a twenty-five cent edition of Dickens. 
The first issue, Oliver Twist, which lies before us, fills a 
pleasant little pamphlet in small but legible new type. 

THE first number of Lippincott's Magazine hus reached 
us and will be discussed in our next number, It is pre- 
possessing in appearance, being of a fashionable color not 
at all gingerbready, and beautifully printed. Now that 
Boston has ita Atlantic, New York ita Putnam's, and Phil- 
adelphbia ite Lippincott’s, we trust to see an animated and 
healthful contest to see which shall make the best maga- 
Zine, 

Mrs, Howarrn'’s poems, we are happy to announce 
are at last isesued in a remarkably neat little volume, 
containing somewhere about fifty judiciously selected 
specimens, prefaced by a sketch of the peculiarly ead life 
of the author, by Mr, R, W, Gilder, the editor of the book, 
and on whom has fallen the brunt of the labor of seeing 
it through the press, We need not again repeat the 
circumstances of the publication further than to state 
that on its success largely depends the maintenance of 
the disabled poet, her blind husband, and their children, 
A number of New Jersey ladies have been indefatigable 
in securing enough subscribers for the work to provide 
for its first edition, and its publishers, Messrs. M. R. Den- 
nis & Co., with rare generosity devote to Mrs. Howarth 
all the proceeds beyond the actual cost of the book. The 
demands of the holiday season defer a detailed examina. 
tion of the verses, and in lieu of it we may simply state 
that their worth is quite suflicient to repay whoever shal] 
contribute toward the success of the labor of love which 
has enlisted all who have had Mrs. Howarth’s position 
brought before them. The volume, whose price is $1 25, 
is on sale in New York by Messrs. C. Scribner & Co., 
James O’Kane, and Oakley & Mason; and may be or- 
dered from Messrs. Dennis & Co., at Newark, N. J. 

Mr. CHARLES LANMAN has in the press of Messrs. 
Wynkoop & Sherwood a volume entitled A Tourist’s 
Miscellany, the tours in question having been in this 
country. 

Mr. FRANCIS PARKMAN basin preparation two new vol- 
umes—to be entitled Zhe Discovery of the Great West and 
The French on the St. Lawrence in the Reign of Louis 
X1V.—which are to continue the extremely interesting 
series commenced in The Pioneers of France in the New 
World and The Jesuits in North America in the Seven- 
teenth Century. 

Tue Rey. Dr. Jonn MACLEAN, in consequence of 
physical infirmities, resigned last week the presidency of 
Princeton College, with which in various capacities he 
has been connected for half-a-century. Dr. MacLean is a 
learned and estimable man, but was addicted to a vex- 
atious martinetism and fussiness which greatly impaired 
the discipline of the college as well as the respect of the 
students for the faculty. 

In their Atlantic Almanac Messrs. Ticknor & Fields 
give us what in this country is a novelty, and which, we 
suppose, is henceforth to be among the permanent fea- 
tures of the holiday season. It is in a way a Christmas 
number of Zhe Atlantic Monthly, and in its literary con- 
tents surpasses, while in mechanical execution it com- 
pares favorably with, English productions of like sort. 
Dr. Holmes and Mr. Donald G. Mitchell are. its editors 
4nd prominent among its contributors, giving very 
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happy articles concerning the seasons, while the other 
reading matter is largely from the favorite contributors 
tothe Monthly. The wood-cuts, which are abundant, are 
very tasteful and various and well executed, but the 
four full-page illustrations in oil, though good as early at- 
tempts and really pretty, constitute the weak spot of the 
whole, and cannot endure comparison with the similar 
specimens of art which are just now coming so abun. 
dantly from England in juvenile books and otherwise- 
Nevertheless, the literary excellence, so far above any 
standard we are wont to attach to an almanac, is sutli- 
cient to redeem the shortcoming in four out of the many 
pictures. 

FRANZ Bopr’s death, which we recently noted, has, 
occasioned an interesting sketch in The Atheneum of his 
life and philological labors. Born at Mentz, in 1791, 
he was educated chiefly at Aschaffenburg, where his pre- 
ceptor, K. J. Windischmann, developed his taste for the 
study of languages, especially of the Eastern languages. 
Scon he began to study them less for their literature 
than for their organism, and arguing that this was best 
to be traced nearest their birth, he applied himself to 
the most ancient, the Sanskrit and Zend. Going to Paris 
in 1812, he passed five years in studying, under the 
guidance of A. L. de Chézy, the Sanskrit, its great epics, 
and especially the Mahd-Bhdrata, Jabors from which 
came the first intelligible and philosophical system of | 
Sanskrit grammar as comprised in the works published 
by Bopp between 1824 and 1834. In 1816 he published 
at Frankfort a brief treatise On the System of Conjuga- 
tion in Sanskrit, compared with that used in Greek, Latin, 
Persian, and German, to which he added metrical trans- 
lations of episodes of the 2démdyana and the Mahd-Bhi- 
rata, this work being in some sense the germ of his 
great Comparative Grammar. The next year he passed 
in London, where he was invited to contribute the first 
article to The Annals of Oriental Literature, which he 
did in a paper of some sixty-five pages, chiefly an elab. 
oration of that just named, and consisting of an analyti- 
cal coniparison, in proof of the original identity of the 
grammatical structure of the Sanskrit, Greek, and Teu- 
tonic languages ; to this paper he owed in a great meas- 
ure his appointment, in 1821, to a professorship of Orien- 
tal Literature and General Philology at the University 
of Berlin, from which, four years after, he was promoted 
to the professorship in the same university which he 
held for life, and whose active duties he only relinquished 
some six months ago. From this time he pursued his 
studies, writing, reading papers before the Royal Acad- 
emy of Sciences, and publishing in parts, between 1833 
and 1852, his Comparative Grammar, which he subse- 











quently entirely rewrote, incorporating the results of 
philological investigations since its original completion 
and including the comparison of another language, the 
Armenian. This was the crowning work of a life un- 
eventful otherwise than in the results of its great labors, 
and marked by the simplicity and gentleness so often 
characteristic of great scholars. 

M. TERRIEN-PoNCEL has just published in Paris an 
Essai sur la Nature et 0 Etude des Mots et des Langues 
which, if we may judge from the accounts given of it, 
goes out of the beaten track of the multiplying and 
monotonous works on the science of language. Of 
course, beginning at the beginning, he had to go over old 
ground ; but he shows familiarity with every important 
work on comparative philology, whether of French, 
English, or German publication, and brings out of them 
a terse and lucid statement of the results arrived at by 
philologists during the last half-century. On the classifi- 
cation of languages he is particularly strong, diverging 
from the prevailing idea that a genealogical classification 
will ultimately prevail. To acertain extent he grants its 
correctness ; the modern languages of Europe, for in- 
stance, are clearly the children of Latin, Anglo-Saxon, 
and old German, and there is—one of the greatest discov- 
eries in the science of language—plainly enough a re- 
lationship between Sanskrit, Persian, Slavonic, Celtic, 
Gothic, Greek, and Latin, all starting from a common 
source, as did also the Semitic tongues. Such a classifi- 
cation, ranging the languages by their origin and generic 
identity, would be, he grants, much the more perfect, but 
it is only possible for those whose history survives. This 


volume is apparently only preliminary to others in which | 


the results of his studies will be more elaborately en- 
forced, and M. Léon de Rosny, who introduces the maiden 
effort of the new author, expresses the hope in his intro. 
duction that the savans who read it “soient unanimes a 
l'encourager & poursuivre une carriére ot il a si heureuse- 
ment fait son entrée.” 

Pror. Max MutuEr's Chips froma German Workshop 
—which has just been published in two volumes, the 
one on the science of religion, the other on mythology, 
traditions, and customs—forms a part of the fruits of 
another life devoted to ardent Oriental pursuits. The 
title is explained by the incident of more than twenty 
years ago, when Baron Bunsen, informing Miiller that 
he had persuaded the directors of the East India Com. 
pany to provide the funds necessary for editing the Lig- 
Veda, added: “Now you have got a work for life—a 
large block that you will take years to plane and polish. 
But mind you, let us have from time to time some chips 
from your workshop.” Essays, accordingly, have been 


appearing in the reviews and other periodicals, from 
which the author makes these volumes, which he styles 
“gathering a few armfuls of chips and splinters, in 
order to clear the workshop for other work, now that the 
last two volumes of my Rig-Veda are passing through 
the press.” Prof. Miiller’s work, we are assured by The 
Imperial Review, to which we are indebted for our infor. 
mation about it,is not one which need ruffle the sensi. 
bilities of the large number who have somehow got an 
idea that its author is unorthodox: his treatment ig 
novel, but ,“‘ honest and reverent and cautious.” He 
argues that in time, when data enough have been gath- 
ered, there may be a science of religion, whose scientific 
study—i. e., genealogically—is made possible by the dis. 
covery of the Veda, as was that of language by the dis. 
covery of Sanskrit. To the suggestion of applying to 
religion the genealogical method, which has done such 
wonders in comparative philology, he lays claim ; and in 
Brahminism and Buddhism and Zoroastrianism, all 
Arayan creeds, he finds, if we understand his position, a 
certain kinship to the faith of us who are of Arayan 
race. In all religions he discerns a yearning after the 
true though unknown (od, and is sure not merely that 
by the comparative study of religions we shall strength- 
en our conviction of the immense difference between our 
own and all others, but that “few can know that differ. 
| ence who have not honestly examined the foundations of 
| other religions as well as of their own.” The book ig 
| evidently one which appeals to advanced students, yet 
| we can readily accept the judgement that it contains 
| much to interest all. 





| M. Lours MoLAND has written a work on Moliére and 
| Italian comedy in France, in which, comparing Moliére’s 
| plays with those of his Italian predecessors and contem- 
| poraries, he shows not only whence he got his plots, but 
_ whole scenes taken by translation—-even 7artuffe having 
| been appropriated from the Italian comedy L’Jppocrito. 
| TnomMAs FULLER’s poems, collected from all his works, 
| the shorter ones alone numbering 123, are to be pub- 
‘lished by subscription in England by the Rev. A. B, 
| Grosart. 

| Rieuarp BAxTER-—another of the marked figures of 
| the same stormy period and who survived to endure with 
{saintly heroism the persecutions of the royal family 
| whose restoration was too late to reward Fuller with the 
| promised bishopric—-is to be honored by the publication, 
by the same editor, of a posthumous book of his hitherto 
| unknown, Ze Grand Question Resolved— What must awe 
| do to be saved? which is to be accompanied by a descrip- 
| tive list of his writings. It is impossible not to reverence 
| the author, but equally impossible to read his books. 








In the Heart of the Andes, filling the En- 
chanting valleys of that Eden region with a flood of fragrance, 
grows the ‘‘ Nigut BLoomine CeReEvs,”’ from whose waxen leaves 
Pua on & Son’s perfume of that name is derived. All the world 
of ton is talking of the new extract. 


COLCATE’S AROMATIC VECETABLE 
SOAP. 

A superior TOILET SOAP, prepared from refined VEGETABLE 
Ors, in combination with GLycERINE, and especially designed 
for the use of LADIES and for the NURSERY. Its perfume is 
exquisite, and its Washing properties unrivalled. For sale by all 
Druggists. 


ROBERT SEWELL. JAMES F. PIErce, 
SEWELL & PIERCE, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS-AT-LAW, 

62 Broadway and 21 New Street, New York. 








Messrs. SEWELL & Prerce practise in all the Courts of the 





CAUTION. 


We call attention to the fact that imitations of our fine ELEC- 
TRO-PLATE, consisting of Dinner, Dessert, Tea Services, etc., 
are extensively produced by American manufacturers; also, that 
there are English imitations in market, both of inferior quality. 
These goods are offered for sale by many dealers, and are well 
calculated to deceive. Purchasers can only detect and avoid 
counterfeits by noting our trade-mark, thus: 


Trade-Mark 
for 
Electro-Plate. { ORAM Mig p, 


Our Goods, which can be obtained from all responsible dealers, 
bear this stamp. They are heavily plated on the finest Albata or 
Nickel Silver, and we guarantee them in every respect superior to 
the best Sheffield plate. 


CORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
Silversmiths and Manufacturers of Fine Electro-Plate, Prov- 
idence, R. I. 


Stamped on 
base of 
every article. 





JOSEPH SABIN, 
84 Nassau Street, New York, 
keeps on hand a large stock of fine English Books, new and old. 
An especially fine lot of French and English works on Architec- 
ture and Ornament. Also an extensive collection of Americana, 
Attractions for the Dilettante in the way of best editions, large 
paper, and uncut copies. 


ExposiTION UNIVERSELLE, Parts, 1867. 





WHEELER & WILSON, 


| 625 Broapway, New York, 

| AWARDED, 

| OVER EIGHTY-TWO COMPETITORS, THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
| 


A GOLD MEDAL, 


FOR THE PERFECTION OF 


|'SEWING MACHINES AND BUTTON-HOLE 





State of New York and of the United States, and give particular} The Gorham Ware is indisputably superior MACHINES. 
attention to the management of Estates, Investment of Moneys, | éo the finest Sheffield Plate. For sale at retail by THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL FOR THIS BRANCH OF 
Conveyancing, Organization of Companies, etc., etc., etc. STARR & MARCUS, 22 John Street. | MANUFACTURE. 

ON AND AFTER JANUARY 1, 1868, / 


There will be published by THE ROUND TABLE ASSOCIATION, upon a principle hitherto unattempted in this country, but very successful in England, a new 


Weekly Journal to be called 


THE WEE K: 


A Reflex of Home and Foreign Opinion. 


Price, $3 a Year; 8 cents a Copy. 


The reading matter of THE WEEK will-consist entirely of extracts from the ablest and most influential journals all over the world. The aim will be to make 


the most brilliant and interesting selection possible (excluding fiction), and to present it on capital paper in beautiful type. 


From its cheapness and its universal 


range, as the contents will be made without regard to politics or opinions, simply on the principle of giving what is brightest and best from every quarter, it is be- 
lieved that TZH WEEK will speedily attain a large circulation. 


The Round Table, entirely original, and 
The Week, entirely selected, 


will be sent to one address for $7 50 per annum, strictly and invariably in advance. 
The edition of the first number of THE WEEK will be very large, and Advertisers wishing space will do well to engage it in advance. 


Address 


THE ROUND TABLE ASSOCIATION, 


1382 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
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WATCHES, 


ALL 


WARRANTED BY SPECIAL CERTIFICATE, 
AT 
DOWN-TOWN UP-STAIRS PRICES, 


T. B. BYNNER & CO., 
189 Broadway and 157 Fulton Street. 


A Book for Every Southern Fireside! 
All Purchasers Aid in Educating the Daughters of the South. 
Just published, ina neat and attractive volume of 524 pages 12mo, 
printed on super-calendered paper, embellished with an em- 
blematic frontispiece by Sheppard, in various fine and superb 
bindings at $2, $2 50, $3, and $5 per copy. 


AMERICAN 








A SECOND, REVISED AND ENLARGED, EDITION 
OF THE 


SOUTHERN POEMS OF THE WAR. 
Collected and arranged by Miss Emi.y V. Mason. 


The rapid sale of The Southern Poems of the War induces me 
to offer to the public a second edition, revised and enlarged with 
many new poems, which, it is hoped, will enhance the interest 
and value of the book. 

Lam most grateful for the kind reception which this collection 
of poems has met with, and the sympathy and generous aid 
which has thus far attended my efforts, Already, through the 
means thus acquired, ] have provided for the maintenance and 
education of twenty-five Southern girls, and I trust that the sale 
of another edition will enable me to accomplish as much more. 

I appeal to all good people to aid me in this effort to provide 
for the women of the South (the future mothers of the country) 
ihe timely boon of education. Many of these children are the 
orphans of soldiers,{from whom they. have inherited nothing but 
an houorable name, and the Jast hours of more than one of whom 
I was enabled to soothe by the promise that I would do some- 
thing for the little ones they left behind them, That promise, I 
trust, this humble effort may enable in part to redeem. 

EmiLty V. Mason. 

In soliciting orders for this new edition, which may be consid- 
ered almost a new book, the publishers will simply add that in 
co-operating with Miss Mason in the truly laudable object contem- 
plated in publishing this volume, neither pains nor expense have 
been spared to issue it in a style of elegance and neatness to 
compare favorably with any eimilar work published in this 
country. 

*,* Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of the price for cither 
style. 
MURPHY & CO., Publishers, 


182 Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 





A Unique and Desirabie Present. 


FAC-SIMILE OF THE First Fo.ro (1623) SHAKESPEARE. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


NORTH AMERICAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
OPPOSiTION TO MONOPOLY! 
THROUCH LINE TO CALIFORNIA, 


VIA 
PANAMA OR NICARAGUA, 


will despatch their new and splendid steamships from New York, 
from Pier 29, N. R., foot of Warren Street, at noon, at lower rates 
than any other line. 

For Passage and Freight, over both routes, as follows: 


Via PANAMA. 
Dec. 15, 1867, Steamship Santiago de Cuba, connecting with 
Steamship Oregonian, 
January 5, 1868, Steamship Arago, connecting with Steamship 
America. 
January 25, 1868, Steamship Santiago de Cuba, connecting with 
Steamship Nevada. 
February 15, 1868, Steamship Dakota, connecting with Steamship 
Nebraska; and every twenty days thereafter, 
Via NICARAGUA. 

Dec. 5, 1867, Steamship San Francisco, connecting with Steam- 
ship Moses Taylor. , 
January 15, 1868, Steamship San Francisco, connecting with 
Steamship Moses Taylor. 
February 25, 1868, Steamship San Francisco, connecting with 

Steamship Moses Taylor. 
After this date the Company expects to have a sufficient num- 
ber of Steamers on the Pacific Ocean to run the Nicaragua Route 


BOOKS OF PERMANENT VALUE. 


BEAUTIFULLY FINISHED AND SUITABLE FOR PRESENTATION. 


LESSINC’S NATHAN THE WISE. 
Translated by Miss ELLEN FROTHINGHAM. 16mo, gilt top, bev- 
elled boards, $1 75. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE KALEVALA. 

The great Finnish Epic. Translated by the late Pror. JoHN 
A. Porter, of Yale College. 16mo, gilt top, bevelled 
boards, $1 50. 

The two poems ahove-named continue the series inaugu- 
rated by the pnbiication of King René’s Daughter and Frithi- 
of’s Saga. The new ones are finished in the style which, in 
the first two, has received so many flattering comments, 

TALES BY ZSCHOKKE. 
(Author of Meditations on Life and Meditations on Death.) 
16mo, gilt top, bevelled boards, $1 25. 
THE HERMITAGE, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Epwarp RowLanpd SILL. 16mo, gilt top, bevelled edges, 
$1 50. 


Mendelssohn’s Letters. (Sixth edition.) Ina new 





every twenty days thereafter. 

These Steamships are expressly fitted for this trade, and are 
unsurpassed for Safety, Speed, Elegance, and Comfort, and their 
Rates for Passage and Freight will always be lower than by aiiy 
other line. 

For further particulars address the undersigned at 177 West 


Street, New York. 
D, N. CARRINGTON, Agent. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD CO. 


NOTICE. 
THE COUPONS OF THE FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
OF THE 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD CO., 
DvuE JANvUAnyY 1, 1868, 
WILL BE PAID ON AND AFTER THAT DATE, 
IN COLD COIN, 
FREE OF GOVERNMENT TAX, 
AT THE 


Company’s Office, 20 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
JOHN J, CISCO, Treasurer, 





HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
45 WALL STREET. 


JULY 1, 1867. 


CASH CAPITAL,. . «6 «© «© «© «© -« 
SURPLUS, See oe te HF  % 


BRO 6 6m er wwe 
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States through the ** Underwriters’ Agency.’ 





The first collected edition of the Dramatic Works of Shakes- 
peare. A reproduction in exact fac-simile of the famous first 
edition of 1623, by the newly-discovered process of photo-lithog- 
raphy, executed by express permission of Lord Ellesmere and 
the Trustees of the British Museum from the MATCHLESS COPIES 
IN BRIDGEWATER HOUSE AND IN THE NATIONAL LIBRARY, under 
the superintendence of H. Staunton. Folio, boards, uncut, $25, 
or morocco antique, bevelled boards, $40. 

*,* The most perfect and beautiful production ‘that modern 
science has attained to. 


This extraordinary volume was produced at an expense of 
£7,000, and cost the original subscribers in this country upwards 


of $100, unbound. 


To the lovers of the original text of Shakespeare, pure and tn- 
defiled by modern commentators and improvers, this will prove 


Benj. S. Walcott, President. 
1. Remsen Lane, Secretary. 


565 and 567 BROADWAY, 


HAVE JUST OPENED AN INVOICE 


OF 


FINE LEATHER 


an inestimable treasure, the cost of the original edition placing AND 


it beyond the reach of all those of ordinary means. 
Imported and for sale by 


J. W. BOUTON, 


416 Broome Street, New York. 


GILT FANCY ARTICLES, 





THE WEEK. 


THE WEEK will be so printed as to give the very latest selec- 
tions received from all parts of the world up to the hour of going 


to press. 


ESPECIALLY SELECTED FOR 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


ALSO, 





WYNKOOP & SHERWOOD. 
FAYE MAR OF STORM CLIFF. 


This is an American tale, fresh, lively, and full of incident. It 
ig, beyond question, one of the most interesting and powerfully 


written works of fiction which has of late appeared. 
gs en” pages 353, $1 75; bevelled boards, red edges, $2; gilt 
2 50. 


PEPY’S DIARY. ALLAN CRANT. 
“ A charming book, which a gentleman should be ashamed no 
to have read."— Washington Irving. ty 
12mo, red edges, cloth, gilt, $1 25; paper, 7 cents. 


A BEAvTiFUL Houmpay GIFT. 


SHAKSPEARE. 


Handy Volume Edition. 13 vols. in case, muslin, $10; do. mo- 


rocco, $15. 


“The handiest, prettiest, and most unique thing that we have 


A CHOICE SELECTION 


OF 


ARTISTIC BRONZES, 


FROM THE PARIS EXPOSITION, 


’ 


$400,000 00 
187,205 93 | following: 


style. 2 vols. 16mo, tinted paper, ruby cloth, $3 50. 
Heine’s Book of Songs. (Third edition.) $1 %. 

| Heine’s Pictures of Travel, (Fifth edition.) $2 25, 
Frithiof’s Saga. $1 %. 

King Rene’s Daughter. (Second edition.) $1 2. 


Thackeray’s Works, 29 vois., gilt top, bevelled boards, 
per vol. $1 25. 





Copies of any of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
of the price. 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, Publishers, 
451 Broome Street, New York. 


The Quarterly Journal of Psychological Med- 
icine and Medical Jurisprudence. 


Edited by Witutam A. Hammonp, M.D., 

Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous System in the 
Bellevue Hospital Medical College, etc. 

A new volume of this valuable Journal will be commenced with 

the January number. The two numbers already published, con- 

stituting the first volume, have received the uniform commenda- 

tions of the press, and the circulationis now so extensive thatthe 

publishers are enabled to still further enlarge it, and to bring it 

out with increased typographical, scientific, and literary excel- 

lence. 

From the notices by medical and other journals we select the 


‘* Both original and selected articles are of a high order of merit, 


+ $587,205 93 | and the well-known ability of the editor, W. A. Hammond, M.D., 


| isasoflicient guarantee that it will ever be, while under his man- 


Fire and Inland Insurance effected in the Western and Southern | agement, a first-class journal.” —Leavenworth Medical Herald. 


‘*The first number of the above-mentioned quarterly journal, 
under the able supervision of Dr. W. A. Hammond, has been 
placed upon our table. It contains original articles on the Phys- 
iolugy and Vathology of the Mind and Nervous System, and Med- 
| ical Jurisprudence, Selections and Reviews. The want of a Med- 
| ical journal upon these subjects has been keenly felt by the pro- 





B A L i B ‘R A Cc K & Cc oO e y | fession.”—Buffalo Medical and Surgical Journal. 


** We have just received the first number of this new Quarterly. 
It is published in excellent style, and is devoted to a most im- 
portant field of Medical study and literature. We earnestly hope 
it will meet with an abundant patronage.—Chicago Medical Ex- 
aminer. 

‘*To those teachers who have to deal with children of a low 
order of mental developement it has especial value, and there are 
none who cannot draw valuable instruction from its pages.”— 
Michigan Teacher. 

“We should say that this Quarterly would be enthusiastically 
welcomed by the profession, as it certainly gives every indicu- 
tion of deserving such a reception.”—Round Table. 

* Full of instruction to the members of the other learned pro- 
fessions, and to those who desire to study human nature under 
various agpects.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 

“ We welcome in the first number of The Quarterly Journal of 
Psychological Medicine, edited by Dr. William A. Hammond, the 
advent of a magazine which has long been needed, and whose 
coming was, we may say, inevitable, considering the advanced 


FROM THE MOST CELEBRATED VIENNA MANUFACTORY, | state in this country of the branch of science to which it is de- 


voted. The reviews and book notices, and chronicles of events 
connected with psychological medicine, are indicative of a high 
standard of intelligence, and promise that an enlightened and 
genial spirit will pervade the editing of this admirable publica- 
tion.”—Philadelphia Press. 

“Is conducted with marked ability.”—Philadelphia Age. 


“This journal is always valuable.”"—Zvening Mail, New York. 


A. SIMPSON & CO., Publishers, 
60 Duane Street, New York. 





MITCHELL’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


The undersigned publish to-day, 
ELEMENTS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


TO WHICH IS ADDED 





t| A. T. STEWART & CO. 
ARE PURCHASING AT AUCTION, 
AND FROM EVERY OTHER SOURCE WHERE 
IMMEDIATE CASI 


SILKS, DRESS GOODS, LACES, EMBROIDERIES, 


: 3 s b- 
seen in the book line is the Handy Edition of Shakepeare pu 8 _ DREN'S FURNISHING GOODS, 


lished by Wynkoop & Sherwood, 18 Beekman Street. It make 
an exquisite little library all in itself.”"—Zvening Mail. 
Reapy Dec. 18: 
SELECT HISTORICAL COSTUMES. 
30 Lithographic Plates, highly colored. Cloth, gilt, $10; morocc 
extra, $15. 


WYNKOOP & SHERWOOD, 
18 Beekman Street, New York. 


HOUSEKEEPING MATERIALS 
IN 
EVERY VARIETY, 
0 CLOTHS, CLOAKINGS, CASSIMERES, ETC., ETC., 
which they will continue to offer during this month at 
THE PRESENT EXTREMELY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 
Broadway and Tenth Street. 





WILL COMMAND LOW PRICES, 


HOSIERY, GLOVES, GENTLEMEN’S, LADIES’, AND CHIL- 


THE PHYSICAL PHENOMENA OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By Joun Brock essy, A.M., 
Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, Conn. 
1 vol. large quarto, illustrated by 150 engravings and 13 copper- 
plate maps, executed in the first style of the art. 

This work, forming the fifth and concluding book of Mitchell's 
New Geographical Series, is believed to be most thorough and 
complete, and to bring the subject fully up to the present state 
of the science. Retail price, $1 80. 

For sale by Booksellers generally. + 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., 
137 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 





Wedding Cards and Envelopes, the latest 
styles, by A. DEMAREST, Engraver, 182 Broadway, corner of 
John Street. Crystal Cards, Monograms, etc. 
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SUPREME COURT OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
ManGarRet IsaBEL Binns } 
. Summons—For Relief. 
against (Com. not served.) 


Joun Binns, 
To JouN Binns: 

You are hereby summoned and required to answer the com- 
plaint in this action, which was filed November 26, 1867, in the 
office of the Clerk of the City and County of New York, at the 
City Hall, New York City, and to serve a copy of your answer to 
the said complaint on the subscriber at his office, No. 77 Nassau 
Sireet, New York City, within twenty days after the service of 
this summons on you, exclusive of the day of such service; and 
if you fail to answer the said complaint within the time afore- 
said, the plaintiff in this action will apply to the Court for the re- 
lief demended in the complaint. 

Dated November 26, 1867. 

Jas. G. McApaMm, Plaintiff's Attorney. 


SUPREME COURT OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
Mauinpa L. Stocum 





| Summons—For Relief. 
(Com. not served.) 


against 


THEODORE StTocum. 
To THEODORE StTocum: 
You are hereby summoned and required to answer the com- 
plaint in this action, which was filed December 5, 1867, in the 
office of the Clerk of the City and County of New York at the 
City Hall, New York City, and to serve a copy of your answer to 
the said complaint on the subscriber at his office, No. 78 Nassau 
Street, New York City, within twenty days after the service of 
this summons on you, exclusive of the day of such service; and 
if you fail to answer the said complaint within the time afore- 
said the plaintiff in this action will apply to the Court for the re- 
lief demanded in the complaint. 
Dated December 5, 1867. 
H. A. Frost, Plaintiff's Attorney. 





SUPREME COURT OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


City and County of New York. Place of trial, City and County 
of New York: 
Henry E, WI1s0nN, 
Plaintiff, 


against Summons—For relief. 
Emma WItson, | (Com. not served.) 
Defendant. 
To the Defendant : 


You are hereby summoned and required to answer the com- 
plaint in this action, which will be filed in the Office of the Clerk 
of the City and County of New York at the City Hall in said city, 
and to serve a copy of your answer to the said complaint on the 
subscriber, at his office, No. 202 Broadway, New, York City, within 
twenty days after the service of this summons on yon, exclusive 
of the day of such service; and if you fail to answer the said 
complaint within the time aforesaid, the plaintiff in this action 
will apply to the court for the relief demanded in the complaint. 

Dated November 2, 1867. 

Joun LINN, Plaintiff's Attorney, 
202 Broadway, New York City. 

The complaint in the foregoing action was filed in the Office of 
the Clerk of the City and County of New York on the eighth day 
of November, 1867. 

JOuN Linn, Plaintiff's Attorney. 





‘SUPREME COURT OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
ALBERT B. Car \ 


Summons—For Relief. 


against rt 
! (Com. not served.) 


Lean CARL. J 
To LEAH CaRL: 

You are hereby summoned and required to answer the com- 
plaint in this action, which was filed November 18, 1867, in the 
office of the Clerk of the City and County of New York, at the 
City Hall, New York City, and to serve a copy of your answer to 
the said complaint on the subscriber at his office, No. 77 Nassau 
Street, New York City, within twenty days after the service of 
this summons on you, exclusive of the day of such service; and 
if you fail to answer the said complaint within the time afore- 
said, the plaintiff in this action will apply to the Court for the re- 
lief demanded in the complaint. 

Dated New York, Nov. 18, 1867. 

J. G. McAvaM, Plaintiff's Attorney. 





TIFFANY & CO., 
550 AND 552 Broapway, New York; 
79 Rue RICHELIEU, Panis. 


STERLING SILVER-WARE, 
FOR THE TABLE OR BUFFET, 


Comprising all arficles of Use or Ornament, of the most artistic 
design and elaborate finish. 


BRONZES AND CAS-FIXTURES. 
Residences furnished with real Bronze Fixtures, and particu- 
lar care given to the general propriety of Ornamentation. New 
Designs prepared for Fixtures and Ornaments, and forwarded 
promptly upon request. 


THE WEEK. 


In this busy community it constantly happens that a ‘clever 
newspaper article goes unread by thousands because they have 
“no time” to peruse it on its appearance, or because it is not in the 
journal they habitually buy. It also constantly happens that 
interesting articles on American topics, which appear in The 
London Times, Saturday Review, ard other English publications, 
escape observation for similar reasons. THE WEEK is intended 
to remedy this condition of things. It will supply, on firm 
white paper, in capital type, the very choicest articles, para- 
graphs, bits of spicy intelligence, odds and ends of religions, 
dramatic, musical, and art gossip from the leading journals of the 
WHOLE WORLD, as fast as received from week tu week. Only 
eight cents a copy. 








Every Lady has the Management of her own 
form within her power. Madame Jumel’s MAMMARIAL BALM 
and PATENT ELEVATOR developes the bust physiologically. 
Depot, 907 Broadway, or 14 East Twentieth Street, New York. 
Send for treatise. Sold by first-class druggists and furnishing 
stores everywhere. 





CHEAP SOAP! GOOD SOAP! 
NATRONA REFINED SAPONIPIER; 


oR, 


CONCENTRATED LYE. 


TWO CENTS A POUND FOR SUPERIOR HARD SOAP. 
TWELVE POUNDS OF SOFT SOAP FOR ONE CENT. 


Every Family Can Make Their Own Soap. 


ALL VARIETIES OF SOAP AS EASILY MADE 
AS A CUP OF COFFEE. 





Is a New Concentrated Lye for making Soap, just discovered in 
Greenland, in the Arctic Seas, and is composed mainly of Alum- 
inate of Soda, which, when mixed with REFUSE FAT, produces the 


Best Detersive Soap in the World. 

One Box will make 175 pounds of good Soft Soap, or its equiva- 
lent in superior Hard Soap. 

Retailed by all Druggists and Grocers in the United States. 

*,* Full recipes with each box. 

Dealers can obtain it wholesale in cases, each containing 48 
Boxes, at a liberal discount, of the Wholesale Grocers and Drug: 
gists in all the Towns and Cities of the United States, or of 


CLIFFORD PEMBERTON, Ceneral Agent, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


THE WEEK. 


Notwithstanding the cheapness of its price, the typography 
and paper of THE WEEK will be strictly First Class, eo thit it 
will be a pleasure even for delicate eyes to read it from beginning 
to end. 


$2 vr G6O.— FREEMAN, & BURR 
AND BOYS’ CLOTHING o 
every description, Ready-made 
and Made to Order. 124 Fulton 
and 9) Nassan Streets, oppo- 
site Sun Building. 











FOR. OVERCOATS 

SiO TO $60. Chinchilla, Moscow, Castor? 
and Fur BEAVERS, at the 
Clothing Warerooms of FREE- 
MAN & BURR, 124 Fulton 
and 90 Nassau Streets, oppo- 
site Sun Building. 


—_BUSINESS SUITS 

S { 5 TO $ 4 O. for Fall and Winter, both For- 
eign and Domestic Goods, at 
the Clothing Warerooms of 
FREEMAN & BURR, 124 Ful- 
ton and 90 Nas-au Streets, op- 
posite Sun Building. 


__DRESS 

3S 2 O TO $ 60. most cha ed ol or 
able for any occasion, at the 
Clothing Warerooms of FREE- 
MAN & BURR, 124 Fulton and 
90 Nassau Streets, opposite 
Sun Building. 











$6 rm $20.—80yS', Suits 





—__BOYS’ OVERCO 

$5 TO $25. in great variety o cOATS 
Pattern, at the Clothing Ware- 
rooms of FREEMAN & BURR, 
124 Fulton and 90 Nassau 
Streets, corner opposite Sun 
Building. 


$2 vw $5.— St Maac’to Orten eens. 


gan Jackets, Gents’ Furnish- 
ing Goods of all kinds, at the 
lowest price, at the Clothing 
Warerooms of FREEMAN & 
BURR, 1% Fulton and 90 Nas- 
tau Streets, corner opposite 
Sun Building. 





Ladies being confined should never be with- 
out COMSTOCK’S RATIONAL FOOD. It prevents constipa- 
tion, gives strength and great nourishment to both mother and 
child, being digested and assimilated with the least possible 
labor of the stomach, and is a substitate for healthy breast-milk 
if needed for the child. Physicians give very little or no medi- 
cine where this food is used. Ask your physician about it. 
GEO. WELLS COMSTOCK, 57 Cortlandt Street, New York. 











Hill’s Hair Dye. 50 Cents. Black or Brown. 
Instantaneous, Natural, Durable, the Best and Cheapest in Use. 
Quantity equals any dollar size. Depot, 95 Duane Street. Sold 
by all druggists. 








Hill’s Arctic Ointment cures Burns, Boils, 
Bunions, Piles, all Skin and Flesh Diseases. Warranted. Depot, 
95 Duane St. Sold by all druggists. 


Hill, the Inimitable, has resumed hair- 
cutting. Studio for the Manipulation of Hair, Whiskers, Sham- 
pooing, and Dyeing, 95 Duane Street. 








HOOFLAND’S CERMAN BITTERS, AND 
HOOFLAND’S CERMAN TONIC. 

THE GREAT REMEDIES FOR ALL DISEASES OF THE 
LIVER, STOMACH, OR DIGESTIVE ORGANS, 


Hoofland’s German Bitters 


is composed of the pure juices (or, as they are medicinally 
termed, £xtracts) of Roots, Herbs, and Barks, making a prepa. 
ration highty concentrated and entirely free from alcoholic admix- 
ture of any kind. 


Hoofland’s German Tonic 


is a combination of all the ingredients of the Bitters, with the 
purest quality of Santa Cruz Rum, Orange, etc., making one of 
wr Og pleasant and agreeable remedies ever offered 10 tho 
public. ’ 4 

Those preferring a Medicine free from alcoholic admixture, 
will use 


Hoofland’s German Bitters. 


Those who have no objection to the combination of the Bit- 
tera, as stated, will use 


Hoofland’s German Tonic. 


They are both equally good, and contain the same medicinal 
virtues, the choice between the two being a mere matter of taste, 
the Tonic being the more palatable. 

The stomach, from a yariety of causes, such as Indigestion, 
Dyspepsia, Nervous Debility, etc., is very apt to have its fune- 
tions sonmeed. The Liver, sympathizing as closely as it does 
with the Stomach, then becomes affected, the result of which js 
that the patient suffers from several or more of the following 
diseases : 

Constipation, Flatulence, Inward Piles, Fulness of the Blood 
to the Head, Acidity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust 
for Food, Fulness or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Eructations, 
Sinking or Fluttering at the Pit of the Stomach, Swimming of 
the Head, Hurried or Difficult Breathing, Fluttering at the Heart, 
Choking or Suffocating Sensations when in a Lying Posture, 
Dimness of Vision, Dots or Webs before the sight, Dull Pain in 
the Head, Deficiency of Perspiration, Yellowness of the Skin and 
Eyes, Pain in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, etc., Sudden Fiushes 
of Heat, Burning in the Flesh, Constant Imaginings of Evil, and 
Great Depression of Spirits. } 

These remedies will effectually cure Liver Complaint, Jaun- 
dice, Dyspepsia, Chronic or Nervous Debility, Chronic Diarrhea, 
Disease of the Kidneys, and all Giseases arising from a Dis- 
ordered Liver, Stomach, or Intestines. 


Debility, 

resulting from any cause whatever; Prostration of the System, 
induced by Severe Labor, Hardships, Exposure, Fevers, etc. 

There is no medicine extant equal to these remedies in such 
cases. A tone and vigor is imparted to the whole system, the 
appetite is strengthened, food is enjoyed, the stomach digests 
promptly, the blood is purified, the complexion becomes sound 
and healthy, the yellow tinge is eradicated from the eyes, a bloom 
is given to the cheeks, and the weak and nervous invalid becomes 
a strong and healthy being. 

PERSONS ADVANCED IN LIFE, 
and feeling the hand of time weighing heavily upon them, with 
all ita attendant ills, will find in tne use of this BITTERS, or the 
TONIC, an elixir that will instil new life into their veins, restore 
in a measure the energy and ardor of more youthful days, build 
up their shrunken forms, and give health and happiness to their 
remaining years. 
NOTICE. 

It is a wellestablished fact that fully one half of the female 

ortion of our population are seldom in the enjoyment of yood 
Realth ; or, to use their own expression, “never feel well.’ 
They are languid, devoid of all energy, extremely nervous, and 
have no appetite. - 

To this class of persons the BITTERS or the TONIC is espe- 
cially recommended. 


Weak and Delicate Children 
Are made strong by the use of either of these remedies. They 
will cure every case of MARASMUS, without fail. 
Thousands of certificates have accumulated in the hande of the 
roprietor, but space will allow of the publication of but a few, 
Those. it will be observed, are men of note, and of such standing 
that they must be believed. 


Testimonials. 
HON. GEORGE W. WOODWARD, 

Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, writes : 

* PHILADELPHIA, March 16, 1867. 

“I find Hoofland’s German Bitters is a good tonic, useful in 
diseases of the digestive organs, and of great benefit in cases of 
debility and want of nervous action in the system. 

* Yours traly, 
“*Geo. W. Woopwarp.” 
HON. JAMES THOMPSON, 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 
“* PHILADELPHTA, April 28, 1566. 

“T consider Hoofland’s German Bitters a valuable medicine in 
case of attacks of Indigestion or Dyspepsia. I can certily this 
from my experience of it. Yours, with respect, e 

“JAMES THOMPSON. 
FROM REV. JOSEPH Tl. KENNARD, D.D., 
Pastor of the Tenth Baptist Church, Philadelphia. 

“Dr. Jackson—Dear Sir: I have been frequently requested to 
connect my name with recommendations of different kinds of 
medicines, but regarding the practice as out of my appropriate 
sphere, I have in all cases declined ; but with a clear proof in va- 
rions instances, and particularly in my own family, of the usefal- 
ness of Dr. Hoofland’s German Bitters, I depart for once from 
my usual course to express my full conviction that, for general 
debility of the system, and especially for Liver Complaint, it is a 
safe and valuable preparation. In some cases it may fail; but 
usually, I doubt not, it will be very beneficial to those who suffer 
from the above causes. Yours, very respectfully, 

“J. H. KENNARD, a 
“Eighth, below Coates Street. 
FROM REV. E. D. FENDALL, 
Assistant Editor Christian Chronicle, Philadelphia. 

““T have derived decided benefit from the use of Hoofland's Ger- 
man Bitters. and feel it my privilege to recommend them ax & 
most valuable tonic to all who are suffering from general debility 
or from diseases arising from derangement of the liver. % 

* Yours truly, E. D. FENDALL. 


CAUTION. 
Hoofiand’s German Remedies are counterfeited. See that the 
signature of C. M. — is on the wrapper of euch bottle. 
others are counterfeit. : 
Principal Office and Manufactory at the German Medicine Store, 
631 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHARLES M. EVANS, Proprietor, 
Formerly C. M. JACKSON & co. 








PRICES. 
Hoofland’s German Bitters, per bottle,. . . + $1 rf 
“ “ *  half-doze 5 


n, hg ple 
Hoofland’s German Tonic, put up in quart bottles, $1 560 per 
If-dozen for $7 50. 
bara by enna cuukaie well the article you buy, in order 
to get the genuine. 
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RICHLY BOUND BOOKS, 
SUITABLE FOR 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS, 
COMPRISING IN PART 


CATHOLIC FAMILY BIBLES, 


In Fine Morocco and Panelled Bindings. 


VALUABLE NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED DECEM 
BER 10, 1867. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—CLUB RATES. 





Many persons already subscribers to THE ROUND TABLE, 
and who have paid for unexpired terms, have addressed the office 
desiring to avail of club rates for THE WEEK and the various 
magazines. In all such cases, applicants must send the cash for 
the two or more publications as advertised ; but they will be cred- 
ited for one year’s additional subscription to THE ROUND 
TABLE, to be added to the date at which their subscription to 
the latter journal expires. Thus, a present subscriber bas paid 
up to May 1, 1868; he wishes THE WEEK at club rates; he must 


I. 
A SMALL AND BEAUTIFUL EDITION 
OF THE 


DOUAY BIBLE, 


WITH PARALLEL REFERENCES. 
Neat roan binding, sprinkled edges, $1 50; neat roan binding, 
gilt edges, $2 50; neat roan binding, gilt edges and clasp, $3; 
neat im. morocco, gilt sides and edges, $3 50; neat im. morocco, 
gilt sides and edges and clasp, $4; turkey morocco extra, $5; 





A MAGNIFICENT NEW WORK: 








f 








The Lives and Times of the Roman Pontiffs, 
from St. Peter to Pius IX. Translated from the French of 
Chevalier d’Artaud de Montor. Published with the appro- 
bation of the Most Rev. John McCloskey, D.D., Archbishop 
of New York. 2 super-royal 8vo volumes, illustrated with 
40 fine steel engravings, got up expressly for the work. 

At prices from $14 to $25. 

This is the only Lives of the Popes by a Catholic author 
ever published in the English language. The work has been 
got up at an expense of sixteen thousand dollars, and it is, 
without exception, the finest Catholic work printed in Amer- 
ica, Every Catholic who can afford it should make it a point 
to buy a copy of this work. 


The History of the Life of Christ and His 
Aposties. Translated from the French of Father De 
Ligney, S.J., by Mrs. J. Sadlier. Quarto, with illustrated 
border and 13 fine steel engravings. 


Life of the Blessed Virgin Mary, Mother of 
God. With the History of the Devotion to Her. Com- 
pleted by the Traditions of the East, the Writings of the Fa- 
thers, and Private History of the Jews. By the Abbé Orsini. 
To which are added, The Meditations on the Litany of the 
Bleesed Virgin, by the Abbé Edouard Barthe, Translated 
from the French by Mra. J. Sadlier; and the Life of St. Joseph | 
added. On the finest paper, and illustrated with 24 steel en- 

gravings, and an illustrated border. 


Livas of the Fathers, Martyrs, and Other 
Principal Saints. By the Rev. Alban Butler, Fine 
edition, illustrated with 25 steel engravings, and 4 illuminated | 
titles. 4 vols. 8vo. 


The Complete Works of Cerald Criffin, Ten 


volumes, in various bindings, at from $12 to $35. 





PRAYER-BOOKS. 
30,009 PRAYER-BOOKS, IN EVERY VARIETY OF BINDING 
AND OF PRICE, 
From the plainest to the most costly morocco and velvet 
bindings. 


Our Prayer-Books, being Bound in our own Establishment, are 
got up ina superior and attractive manner. 


50,000 Volumes of Catholic Books, 
COMPRISING 
DEVOTIONAL AND CONTROVERSIAL WORKS, BIOGRA- 
PHIES OF SAINTS AND OTHER EMINENT 
CATHOLICS, WORKS OF FIC- 

TION, TRAVELS, ETC. 

All who wish to buy either for their own use or to sell again, 
would do well to call and examine our stock. 
*,* A liberal discount made to the Trade. 





In PRreEss, AND WILL SHORTLY BE PUBLISHED: 
THE IRISH IN AMERICA. 


By Joun Francis Maauirs, M.P. for Cork. 

Having purchased the advance sheets of the above work from 
the author, we will issue it on the date of its publication in Lon- 
don. 1 vol. 12mo, 653 pages, cloth, $2 50. 

As the work is expected to have a very large sale, orders should 
be sent in immediately. 

SADLIER’S CATHOLIC DIRECTORY, 
MANAC, AND ORDO, 
FOR 1868. 

Containing a full list of all the Catholic Bishops and Clergy, 
Churches, Colleges, Convents, and other Catholic Institutions of 
the United States, Also, a Listof the Bishops and Priests of Ire- 
land. 12mo, 400 pages, price $1. 

D. & J. SADLIER & CO., 
31 Barclay Street, New York. 
MonTREAL: Corner Notre Dame and St. Francis Xavier Streets. 


AL- 





The above books are for sale by MRS. HICKEY, 128 Federal 
Street, Boston, Mags. 





HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


STEWART & CO. 


ARE NOW OFFERING: 
PARISIAN CLOAKS AND SACQUES, 
ELEGANT INDIA SHAWLS—Lone anp Square, 
RICH EMBROIDERED SILK AND VELVET ROBES, 
REAL THREAD LACE POINTES, 
EMBROIDERED HANDKERCHIEFS, 
ALEXANDRE’S UNRIVALLED KID GLOVES 
IN ALL SHADES AND SIZES, 
RUSSIA AND HUDSON BAY SABLE, MINK, AND ERMINE 
MUFFS, COLLARS, TIPPETS. ETC., 


A. be 


SUITABLE FOR - 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S CIFTS, 
AT EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. 


turkey morocco extra and clasp, $6 
H. 


THE SPIRIT OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL; or, A Holy Model 


worthy of being Imitated by Ecclesiastics, Religious, and all 
the Faithful. Translated from the work of the learned 
Joseph Ansgart, Conventual Priest, etc., etc., with an Intro- 
duction by the Sisters of Charity, Mt. St. Vincent, New 
York. 1 vol. large 12mo, 463 pp., cloth, bevelled, $2. 

IIL. 


THE HISTORY OF ST. FRANCIS OF ASSIST and of the 
Order of St. Francis. By a Religious of the Order of Poor 
Clares, with Emendations and Additions by Very Rev. Pam- 
filo da Magliano, Provincial of the Order in the United States. 
1 vol. octavo, 674 pp., $2 50. 

This work is especially interesting to American readers on 
aecount of its very full and accurate relation of the mission- 
ary labors of the Franciscans in America. ‘The History of 
the Missions in Japan is likewise very graphically sketched. 


IV. 

A Beautiful and Edifying Juvenile, dedicated to the Guardian 

Angels of Children. 

HAPPY HOURS OF CHILDHOOD: A Series of Tales for the 
Young Ones. By a Member of the Order of Mercy, author of 
Life of Catharine McAulay, translator of Life of Blessed 
Margaret Mary, etc., etc. 1 vol. square 16mo, 60 cents. 

THIS VOLUME CONTAINS FOUR BEAUTIFUL TALES. 
I. LittLe MARY AND THE ANGEL8.—Was it only a dream ? 

II. Gop’s BenreFrits.—What Little Annie said about them. 

III, Cuartey anv I.—Onur First Confession. 

1V. Mamma’s Story.—Or, The Little Red Book about Bluebeard. 





CATHOLIC JUVENILES—RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


I, THE LIBRARY OF THE BEATITUDES. 13 vols. Sold 
separately, in neat cloth binding, at 30 cents per volume, or 
done up in handsome boxes at $3 90 per set. 

II, THE POPULAR PRIZE LIBRARY. 18 vols. Done up in 

boxes, of six volumes each, at $7 50 per box, or sold sepa- 
rately at $1 25 per volume. 

These books are beautifully bound and elegantly illustrated. 


P. O’SHEA, Publisher, 
27 Barclay Street, New York. 


BAKER’S CHOCOLATE AND COCOA. 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 











W. Baker & Co.’s American, French, Homeopathic, and Van- 
illa Chocolate, Prepared Cocoa, Broma, Cocoa Paste, Homeopathic 
Cocoa, Cocoa Shells, Cracked Cocoa, etc. These manufactures, 
to which First Premiums have been awarded by the chief Insti- 
tutes and Fairs of the Union, and at the PARIS EXPOSITION of 
1867, are an excellent diet for Children, Invalids, and persons in 
health, allay rather than induce the nervous excitement attendant 
upon the use of tea or coffee, and are recommended by the most 
eminent physicians. 

For sale by the principal Grocers in the United States. 

WALTER BAKER & CO., 


Dorchester, Mags. 





TO EUROPEAN ADVERTISERS. 


English and French Advertisements for Taz Rounp TaBLEe 
will be received, and all requisite information given, by the Ad- 
vertising Agents of the journal in London, Messrs. ADAMS & 
FRANCIS, 59 Fleet Street, E. C. 


THE AMERICAN LITERARY 
BUREAU. 


Agency for Authors, Publishers, Editors, Lec- 
turers, and Lyceums, and for all who have 
any Literary Commissions to be executed. 


The Bureau Undertakes: 


I—TO GATHER FACTS AND STATISTICS UPON ALL 
SUBJECTS, AND TO PRESENT THEM IN AN INTEL- 
LIGENT FORM, EITHER FOR LITERARY OR BUsI- 
NESS PURPOSES. 

I1.—TO FURNISH PRINTERS’ ESTIMATES FOR AUTHORS, 
AND T'0 SUPERVISE THE PUBLICATION OF WORKS, 

IlI.—TO RECEIVE MANUSCRIPTS, AND ENDEAVOR TU 
PROCURE THEIR PUBLICATION. 

IV.—TO FURNISH CRITICISMS TO YOUNG OR INEXPERI- 
ENCED AUTHORS ON SUCH MANUSCRIPTS AS THEY 
MAY SUBMIT TO THE BUREAU, INDICATING DE- 
FECTS, AND GIVING IMPROVING SUGGESTIONS FOR 
WRITING FOR REVIEWS OR MAGAZINES, OR PRE- 
PARING BOOKS. 

V.—TO SUPPLY TRANSLATIONS OF BOOKS AND DOCU- 
MENTS, AND TO WRITE LETTERS AND CIRCULARS 
IN VARIOUS LANGUAGES; COMPOSING THE SAME 
WHEN DESIRED. 

VIL.—TO SECURE LECTURERS FOR LYCEUMS AND EN- 
GAGEMENTS FOR LECTURERS. 

VIL—TO PROVIDE EDITORS FOR NEWSPAPERS AND AR- 
TICLES FOR DAILY OR PERIODICAL JOURNALS. 

VIIL—TO PROVIDE CORRESPONDENTS FOR NEWSPAPERS, 
ESPECIALLY FROM WASHINGTON, NEW YORK, 
PARIS, AND LONDON. 

IxX.—_TO SELECT OR PURCHASE BOOKS FOR PRIVATE 
PARTIES OR FOR LIBRARIES, AND TO SEARCH 
FOR RARE AND OLD EDITIONS. 

X.—TO PROVIDE SHORT-HAND WRITERS TO TAKE 
DOWN ADDRESSES, SERMONS, JUDGES’ CHARGEs, 
ETC., EITHER BEFOREHAND, FROM PRIVATE DIC- 
TATION, OR ON PUBLIC DELIVERY. 


The Bureau requires a fee of One Dollar before any Commission 
is undertaken. The subsequent charges vary in accordance with 
the actual service rendered. 





All Commissions should be addressed to 
The American Literary Bureau, 
132 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 














Broadway and Tenth Street. 


cation with the Bureau. Charge for entering name, $1. 











send $7 50, for which he will receive THE ROUND TABLE up 
to May 1, 1869, and THE WEEK for one year from the date of its 
publication. 





READY ON SATURDAY: 


THE DECEMBER 
OF 
THE AMERICAN REPRINT 


LONDON SOCIETY. 


Price 40 cents. For sale at all Bookstores and News Depots. 


NUMBER 


HURD & HOUCHTON, 
PUBLISHERS, 
459 Broome Street, New York. 


RUPTURES! RUPTURES! 
RUPTURES CURED! - 


DR. J. A. SHERMAN, 
Artistic Surgeon, respectfully offers hia services in the applica- 


tion of his Rupture Curative Appliances at his office, 


697 Broadway, cor. Fourth Street. 

The great experience of br. SHERMAN, resulting from his long 
and constant devotion to the Treatment and Cure of this disease, 
agsures him of his ability to relieve all, without regard to the age 
of the patient or duration of the infirmity, or the difficulties 
which they may have heretofore encountered in seeking relief. 
Dr. $., a8 Principal of the Rupture Curative Institute, New Or- 
leans, for a period of more than fifteen years, had under his care 
the worst cases in the country, all of which were effectually re- 
lieved, and many, to their great joy, restored to a sound body. 

None of the pains and injuries resulting from the use of other 
Trusses are found in Dr. Sherman's appliances; and, with a full. 
knowledge of the assertion, he promises greater security and 
comfort, with a daily improvement in the disease, than can be 
obtained of any other person or the inventions of any other per- 
son in the United States. 

Prices to suit all classes. It is the only, as well as the cheap- 
est, remedy ever offered the afflicted. Photographic likenesses 
of cases before and after treatment furnished on receipt of two 
three-cent stamps. 


FURNITURE. 


PRICE REDUCED 20 PER CENT. AT 
DECRAAF & TAYLOR'S, 
87 & 89 Bowery, 65 Christie, and 130 & 132 Hester Street, N. Y. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE. 


Mahogany, Walnut, and Tulip Wood ; Parlor Furniture, French 
Oil Finish ; Sideboardsand Extension Tables; Spring and Hair 
Mattresses; Cottage and Chamber Sets; Cane and Wood Seat 
Chairs. 

We keep the largest variety of any house in the Union, and 
defy competition. 

All Goods guaranteed as represented. 











THE CELEBRATED LOCK-STITCH 
EMPIRE SEWING MACHINES. 


Best for family and manufacturing purposes. Agents wanted. 


Liberal discounts allowed. Warerooms, 616 Broadway, N. Y. 





GEORCE STECK & CO. 


Had the unprecedented triumph to be awarded two prizes at 
once, 


THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDAL, 


At the Fair of the American Institute, Oct., 1865 (being of the 
very latest date), for General Superiority of their 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS. 


First premium received over all competition, when and wher- 
ever exhibited. Send for Circulars. 


WAREROOMS, 141 EIGHTH STREET, New York, 
Between Broadway and Fourth Avenue. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


KALDENBERG & SON, to whom were awarded Prizes at the’ 
Paris ExuIBiTIon and, over all others, by the AMERICAN InsTi- 
TUTE, 1867, having been acknowledged the best makers in this 
country of 

MEERSCHAUM PIPES, HOLDERS, Etc., 
now invite the public to examine their extensive stock and 

lections at their stores, 
bias 23 WALL STREET, corner of Broad Street ; 











Lecturers and Lyceums invited to put themselves in communi- 


6 JOHN STREET, next to Broadway; and New Store, 
117 BROADWAY, under New York Hotel. 
N.B.—Repairing in all branches. Diagrams and Price Lists 
sent. Every article stamped with our name warranted genuine 
and to culor. 
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Catholic Books and Pictures 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 
BOOKS PUBLISHED BY THE 
CATHOLIC PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 


126 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 

The Life and Sermons of the Rev. Francis A. 
Baker, Priest of the Congregation of St. Paul. Edited by 
Rev. F. A. Hewit. 1 vol. crown octavo, pp. 504, $2 50. 

“After Newman’s Apologia and Robertson’s Life, the 
memoir contained in this volume is perhaps the most respect- 
able clerical biography that we have met for a long time.” — 
Christian Times. 

** Father Hewit’s biography of his deceased friend is a most 
noticeable piece of writing.” —Zvening Pest. 

“This biography is an athletic piece of composition, con- 
troversial and aggressive in its tone, abounding in personal 
episodes, and presenting a spirited and impressive sketch of 
the movement in which both the author and the subject have 
been prominent actors.”—N. Y. Tribune. 

‘“‘His sermons are brief, addressed to the common heart 
and reason of his hearers, and remarkably free from clerical 
assumptions of authority.”—N. Y. Nation. 

The Works of the Most Rev. John Hughes, 
D.D., First Archbishop of New York. Containing Biogra- 
phy, Sermons, Letters, Lectures, Speeches, etc. Carefully 
compiled from the best sources and edited by Lawrence Ke- 
hoe. Price, cheap edition, 2 vols. Svo, cloth, $6; finejedition, 
on extra paper, 2 vols., cloth, bevelled, $8; 2 vols., half mo- 
rocco, bevelled, $10; 2 vols., half calf extra, $12. 

This important work makes two large volumes of nearly 
1,500 pages. The editor has spared neitber labor nor expense 


to have it as correct and as complete as it is possible to make 
a work of the kind. 


Sermons of the Paulist Fathers, for 1865 and 1366. 
Price $1 5. 

May Carols, and Hymns and Poems. 
brey de Vere. Blue and gold, $1 25. 

Christine, and Other Poems. 
Price §2. 

Dr. Newman’s Answer to Pusey’s Elrenicon. 
Paper, 75 cents. 


Three Phases of Christian Love: The Mother, 
the Maiden, and the Religious. By Lady Herbert. 1 vol. 
12mo, $1 50. 

“It is a book that should be in the hands of every Catholic, 


By Au- 


By George H. Miles. 





and one which Protestants might read with benefit to them- 
selves, and without Saving their prejudices rudely assailed.” 
— Citizen. 

Aspirations of Nature. By Rev.I. T. Hecter, Fourth 
edition, revised ; cloth, extra, $1 50. 

The Clergy and the Pulpit, in their Relations 
to the People. By M. L’Abbé Isidore Miillois, Chap- 
lain to Napoleon HI. 1 vol. 12mo, extra cloth, $1 50. 

The Life and Letters of Madame Sweichine. 
‘Translated from the French by Miss Preston. Just published. 
1 vol. 12mo, $2. 

The Catholic Crusoe; or, The Adventures of 
Owen Evans. By Rev. Dr. Anderdon. 1 vol. 12mo, $1. 


Now Reapy: 

The Inner Life of *ather Lacordaire, of the 
Order of Preachers. Translated from the French of the Rev- 
erend Father Chocarne, O.P., by a Father of the same Order. 
1 vol. 12mo, toned paper, $3. 

Books and Pictures for Christmas and New 

Year’s Presents. 

VELVET, IVORY, AND TORTOISE-SHELL BOUND PRAYER- 
BOOKS, in all styles and at all prices, from $5 to $50. Also, 

PRAYER-BOOKS, bound in morocco and calf, at prices to suit 
all, 


ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 

HOLY BIBLE—Dore's ILLustRaTions. 

LIVES OF THE SAINTS, LIVES OF THE POPES, 

LIFE OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN, LIFE OF CHRIST, : 
THE FOLLOWING OF CHRIST, etc., etc. 


CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS OF THE ARUN- 
DEL SOCIETY. 


‘“*The Annunciation.” By Fra Anrgelico . . $7 00 
“The Coronation of the Virgin.” By Fra Angelico - 10 00 
“St. Augustine Lecturing.” By Gozzoli . . +. .1500 
‘The Marriage of the Blessed Virgin.”” By Luini ° - 13 00 
**The Adoration of the Magi.” By Luini ° - 14 00 

° - 11 00 


“The Death of St. Francis.” By Ghirlandajo 
“The Tryptich.” (Hemling.) . . ° : . 26 00 


“The Corporal Acts of Mercy,” in Sets 


- « « « 6 
“ The Angelic Serenade.’ (Minthrop.) - 1200 
** Regina Ceeli” . ° ‘ ° ° 18 00 
“ Annunciation” i ae») ee le a) De Cee 
“Zu Gott—Adieu” 2 2 ‘ ° 9 00 
“The Visitation.”” (Minthrop.) = . . » 350 


‘*The Child of Bethlehem.” . . ae ee - 900 
**Coronation of the Virgin.” FrenchChromo . . . 600 

Several other prints and **Chromos,” large and small, in great 
varicty. af 

A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF ENGLISIL BOOKS 
ON HAND, SUCH AS WISEMAN’S, MANNING'S, NEWMAN'S, 
DIGBY’S, DE VERE’S, OAKELEY’S, ALLIES’S, ETC. 

Those wishing to purchase presents for their Catholic friends 
are respectfally invited to call and examine our stock of Books 
and Engravings before purchasing elsewhere. 

All the Catholic Publications of the United States for sale at 
the lowest prices to the Trade. 


THE CATHOLIC PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 
LAWRENCE KEHOE, General Agent, 


126 Nassau Street, New York. 
aff Ot for our Classified Catalogue of American and English 
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| is noble and good in man or woman toan In Trust.”—Northamp- 


POPULAR GOODS, 


aT 


POPULAR PRICES, 
FOR LADIES. 


BREAKFAST SHAWLS, SONTAGS, 


COMFORTERS, SCARFS, HOODS, 


CAPES, SACQUES, GARIBALDIS, 
SILK UNDERVESTS AND DRAWERS, 
MERINO, COTTON, AND WOOL HOSIERY, 


KID, CLOTH, AND CASTOR CLOVES, 


An Immense Variety of Beautiful Goods 


AT 


EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


UNION ADAMS, 


637 BROADWAY. 


NEW BOOKS, NEW BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 








cL 
NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF IN TRUST. 


CLAUDIA. 
BY Miss Doveuias, author of In Trust and Stephen Dane. 
12mo, $1 50. 

This took will be heartily welcomed by the thousands of read- 
ers of the authoress’ former works. Miss Douglas has been be- 
fore the public but a short time, but ia already a great favorite. 

“We never read a work of fiction which more thoroughly enliet- 
ed the sympathies, or which made a stronger appeai to all that 


ton Press. ‘ . 

“Miss Douglas is at once interesting and instructive. She isa 
vigorous thinker, with sound notions of the wants and follies of 
society.”"—Albany Hvening Post. 

Il. 
A BEAUTIFUL RELIGIOUS GIFT BOOK, 


GOLDEN TRUTHS. 

“A word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in pictures of sil- 
ver.” 

The authoress, in her prefatory note, says: 

May these * words fitly spoken ” strengthen the Inner Life in 
your sonl; and, notwithstanding the Trials by the Way, may the 
Christian’s Joy and Peace abide with you. May you love to work 
for Christ and find the Unfailing Friend ever near to Supportand 
Guide. Then safe you shall rest in the Heavenly Home at last, 
every longing satisfied. Cc. H. M. 

Dorcuester, Mass. 

Small 4to, morocco, cloth, $2. 


Il, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF JACK OF ALL TRADES. 
TOMMY HICKUP; 
oR, 
A PAIR OF BLACK EYES, 
By Rosa ABnotrT, 
16mo, illustrated, $1. 
IV. 
ROSA ABBOTT STORIES. 
In neat box, 3 vols., illustrated, $1 per vol. 
COMPRISING : 
JACK OF ALL TRADES, 
ALEXIS THE RUNAWAY, 
TOMMY HICKUP. 
* Rosa Abbott has plainly genins for story apne She is 
original, crisp, and epicy in her style, talks to her audience in a 
way that gets their attention at once.”—Norfolk County Journal. 
“If the first is a sample of those which are to follow, they will 
bear hearty recommendation,” —Syracuse Journal, 


“The best and most amusing little book (Jack of all Trades) 
we have seenin a great while.”’—7Zroy Whig. 


Ne 
SEEK AND FIND; 
OR 
THE ADVENTURES OF A SMART BOY. 
By Ouiver Optic. 16mo, illustrated, $1 25. 


STARRY FLAC SERIES. 
By OLiver Optic. 3 vols., illustrated, $1 25 each, 
COMPRISING : 
THE STARRY FLAG, 
BREAKING AWAY, 
SEEK AND FIND. 
For sale by all Booksellers and News-dealers. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 








149 Washington Street, Boston. 


625 MILES 


OF THE 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


RUNNING WEST FROM OMAIIA ACROSS THE 
CONTINENT, ARE NOW COMPLETED, 


This brings the line to the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains, 
and it is expected that the track will be iid thirty miles further 
to Evans Pass, the highest point on the road, by vanuary. The 
maximum grade from the foot of the mountains to the summit is 
but eighty feet to the mile, while that of many eastern roads is 
over one hundred. Work in the rock-cuttings on the western 
slope will continue through the winter, and there is now no rea- 
son to doubt that the entire grand line to the Pacific will be 
open for business in 1870. 


The means provided for the construction of this Great National 
Work are ample. The United States grants its Six Per Cent, 
Bonds at the rate of from $16,000 to $18,000 per mile, for which 
it takes a second lien as security, and receives payment to a large 
if not to the full extent of its claim in services. These Bounds 
are issued as each twenty-mile section is finished, and after it has 
been examined by United States Commissioners, and pronounced 
to be in all respects a first-class road, thoroughly supplied with 
depots, repair-shops, stations, and all the necessary rolling stock 
and other equipments. 


f#The United States also makes a donation of 12,800 acres of 
land to the mile, which will be a source of large revenne to the 
Company. Much of this land in the Platte Valley is among the 
most fertile in the world, and other large portions are covered 
with heavy pine forests, and abound in coal of the best quality. 


The Company is also authorized to issue its own First Mort- 
gage Bonds to an amount equal to the issue of the Government 
and no more. Hon. E. D. Morgan and Hon. Oakes Ames are 
Trustees for the Bondholders, and deliver the Bonds to the Com- 
pany only as the work progresses, so that they always represent 
an actual and productive value. 


The authorized capital of the Company is One Hundred Mill on 
Dollars, of which over five millions have been paid in upon the 
work already done. 


EARNINCS OF THE COMPANY. 

At present, the profits of the Company are derived only from 
its local traffic, but this is already much more than sufficient to 
pay the interest on all the Bonds the Company can issue, if not 
another mile were built. It is not doubted that when the roud is 
completed the through traflic of the only line connecting the 
Atlantic and Pacific States will be large beyond precedent, and, 
as there will be no competition, it can always be done at profit- 
able rates. 


It will be noticed that the Union Pacific Railroad is, in fact, a 
Government Work, built under the supervision of Government 
officers and to a Jarge extent with Government money, and that 
its bonds are issued under Government direction, It is believed 
that no similar security is so carefully guarded, and certainly no 
other is based upon a larger or more valuable property. As the 
Company's 


FIRST MORTCACE BONDS 


are offered for the present at 99 CENTS ON THE DOLLAR, 
they are the cheapest security in the market, being more than 15 
per cent. lower than U. 8. Stocks, They pay 


Six per Cent. in Cold, 

or over NINE PER CENT. upon the investment. Subscriptions 
will be received in New York at the Company's Office, 20 Naseaa 
Street, and by 

CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, 1% Nassau Street, 

CLARK, DODGE & CO., Bankers, 51 Wall Street, 

JOUN J. CISCO & SON, Bankers, 33 Wall Street, 
and by the Company's advertised Agents throughout the United 
States. Remittances should be made in drafts or other furds 
par in New York, and the bonds will be gent free of charge by 
return express. 

A NEW PAMPHLET AND MAP, showing the Progress of the 
Work, Resources for Construction, and Valne of Bonde, may be 


obtained at the Company’s Offices or of its advertised Agents, OF 
will be sent free on application. 


JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer, New York. 
November 23, 1867. 
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